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On  April  18th  it  will  be  two  years  that  Fielding  H.  Garrison  left 
us.  It  is  too  short  a  time  to  consider  writing  the  biography  of  a 
man  who  had  such  a  complex  personality  and  yet  long  enough  to 
mnemlier  him  and  to  try  to  picture  some  asjiects  of  his  character 
and  work. 

Friends,  students,  and  admirers  of  Colonel  Garrison  have  con¬ 
tributed  these  sketches  which  some  day  may  serve  as  material  for  a 
bi<^raphy.  The  bibliography  published  at  the  end  of  this  number 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  greatly  w’elcomed.  Garrison’s  work  covered  wide 
fields  and  his  papers  apjieared  scattered  in  many  journals  so  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  find  them.  Neither  the  Army  Medical  Library  nor 
the  Welch  Library  have  a  complete  collection  of  Garrison’s  works. 

Garrison’s  i>ersonality  and  mind  are  best  revealed  in  his  letters 
some  of  which  are  published  in  this  number.  A  collection  of  his 
letters  must  be  published  some  day  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  real  contribution  to  American  literature. 

In  Fielding  H.  Garrison  the  American  medical  profession  lost  a 
stimulating  influence.  The  gap  has  been  felt  strongly  in  the  last 
two  years  but  the  memory  of  his  personality  and  his  works  are  still 
with  us  and  will  continue  to  exert  their  influence. 

Henry  E.  Sigerist 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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Medical  Con>s.  United  States  Army 
Alwiut  tile  time  of  his  return  to  WashiiiRton  from  Manila  (1925). 


GARRISON  AND  THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  LIBRARY, 
1891-1930 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  EDGAR  ERSKINE  HUME 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army 
Librarian  of  the  Army  Medical  Library,  1932-1936 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Humphry  Rolleston,  Regius  Professor  of 
Physic  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Colonel  Garrison  once 
confessed  that  his  Memoir  of  his  former  chief,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings, 
took  more  vitality  out  of  him  than  anything  else  he  ever  did.  A 
man  who  could  put  such  effort  into  a  biography  of  the  Father  of 
the  Army  Medical  Library,  and  give  therein  the  history  of  the 
development  of  that  institution  in  such  an  interesting  fashion,  is 
entitled  to  have  the  story  of  his  own  connection  with  that  Library 
written  in  a  form  no  less  graphic.  Unfortunately  no  Garrisonian 
pen  is  at  hand  for  the  purpose. 

Garrison  spent  the  best,  the  most  productive  years,  of  his  career 
at  the  Army  Medical  Library  or  Library  of  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Office  as  it  used  to  be  called  prior  to  1922.  It  was  his  home,  his  office, 
his  club.  One  might  add  th^^it  was  his  world  but  for  his  excursions 
forth  into  the  realm  of.  music.*  .Among  its  books  he  wrote  his 
best  lines.  From  it  went  the  greater  part  of  his  letters,  those  inter¬ 
esting  documents  which  even  in  his  lifetime  his  friends  treasured. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Harvey  Cushing,  I  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  read  a  collection  of  them  to  Prof.  Cushing  and  Sir  William 
Osier.  In  the  Library  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
its  history.  If  the  Army  Medical  Library  had  never  inspired  any 
other  man,  it  would  have  justified  something  of  Billings’  prophesy 
as  to  its  usefulness,  in  what  it  did  for  Garrison. 

He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Washington  High  School, 
being  one  of  the  “  Highschool  Cadets  ”  in  whose  honor  John 
Philip  Sousa  composed  his  stirring  march  of  that  name.  Two  of 
his  high  school  classmates  (1886)  became  army  officers,  rising  to 
general  rank.  They  were  the  late  Brigadier  Generals  William 
Edward  Horton,  .Assistant  Quartermaster  General,  and  Henry  Clay 
Fisher,  Assistant  Surgeon  General. 
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as  a  Cadet  at  the  Washington  High  School  the  year  before  he 
entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886. 
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Fielding  Hudson  Garrison,  aet.  twenty  years,  received  his  bac¬ 
calaureate  in  arts  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1890.  Colonel 
Henry  Greenleaf,  retired,  who  was  a  fellow  student  in  the 
undergraduate  department  of  Johns  Hopkins  with  Garrison, 
though  three  classes  below  him,  writes  that  he  “  knew  him.  as  a 
companionable  student,  of  a  quiet  almost  retiring  disjxisition,  who' 
had  already  accomplished  enough  to  make  him  noticeably  worth 
while.  When  one  got  under  the  surface,  there  one  found  a 
thoroughly  interesting  and  likable  fellow.  He  was  hardly  one  to 
whom  ancedotes  attached — quiet,  plodding  and  serious.”  Of  the 
twentv-eight  members  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  class  of  1890,  no 
less  than  seven  entered  academic  life,  viz.;  Professors  William 
H.  Browne,  Jr.,  Edwin  S.  Faust,  Henry  McE.  Knower,  Tilghman 
B.  Marden,  Inazo  Nitolie,  and  Arthur  .\lexander,  besides  Garrison 
himself. 

Joins  the  Staff  of  the  Army  Medical  Library 

Garrison’s  father,  an  employee  of  the  Treasury  Dejiartment,  was 
still  living  and  the  youthful  graduate  sought  employment  in  the 
National  Capital  where  he  might  live  under  the  parental  roof. 
The  records  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  War  Department, 
show  that  he  was  apiiointed  a  Clerk,  on  probation,  on  March  4, 
1891,  with  a  salary  of  $1000  jier  year,  and  assigned  to  the  Surgeon 
General's  Library.  Six  months  later  the  appointment  was  made 
permanent.  Even  this,  however,  was  not  under  Civil  ^j^vice  but 
on  Octolier  1,  1892  he  was  made  a  clerk  under  Civil  Service  at  the 
same  salary.  Thus  began  Garrison’s  career  in  the  Army  Medical 
Library. 

When  Garrison  joined  the  staff,  the  Army  Medical  Library  had 
been  in  existence  for  55  years,  but  of  this  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  can  really  be  considered  the  time  of  its  true  development— r- 
under  the  guidance  of  Billings.  The  collection  had  been  in  its 
present  building  but  a  dozen  years.  Billings  had  conceived  and 
developed  his  plan  for  the  mighty  Index  Catalogue,  and  had  issued 
eleven  of  the  sixteen  volumes  of  the  First  Series.  The  Index 
Medicus.  that  other  child  of  Billings’  brain,  was  in  its  twelfth 
volume.  The  Library  contained  about  five  thousand  volumes,  nine 


in  the  Library  Hall,  Army  Medical  Library 
During  his  first  years  of  service  at  the  Library.  At  this  time  he  was  studying 
Medicine  at  Georgetown  University,  circa  1891. 
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thousand  iiamphlets,  some  fourteen  thousand  subject  titles  of 
separate  books,  and  thirty-eight  thousand  titles  of  articles  in  peri¬ 
odicals — in  all  less  than  one-sixtieth  of  the  present  collection!  The 
Library  had  long  since  liecome  a  world  famous  institution,  and 
Garrison  fully  appreciated  its  importance  and  considered  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  lie  there. 

He  was  assigned  the  sort  of  work  that  is  usually  given  to  a 
beginner.  From  the  first  his  keen  retentive  mind  was  able  to 
grasp  the  principles  of  Billings,  the  bibliographer.  Billings’  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Library  continued  for  some  five  years  after  Garrison 
joined  his  staff,  and  in  that  time  the  young  man  caught  something 
of  the  fire  of  the  master’s  genius.  He  learned  to  love  books,  to 
use  them,  and  proj)erly  to  evaluate  them.  He  used  to  tell  of  sitting 
at  a  desk  while  supjxisedly  engaged  in  some  task  or  other,  and 
furtively  watching  Billings.  The  bibliographer  was  then  in  his  early 
fifties,  at  the  height  of  his  jxjwers,  and  his  great  mind  at  work 
was  an  object  lesson  that  Garrison  never- forgot. 

Those  were  the  days  when  a  medical  education  could  be  acquired 
in  the  evening,  after  the  day  had  been  spent  in  some  other  regular 
employment.  Garrison  had  entered  the  Medical  Department  of 
Georgetown  University  in  the  autumn  of  1890  and  followed  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  for  the  |>eriod  of  three  years  then 
required.  He  received  his  M.  D.  in  1893.  All  this  time  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  work  as  a  clerk  at  the  Library, 

Thus  Garrison’s  medical  training  was  largely  theoretical.  He 
had  no  experience  as  a  practicing  physician,  for  he  continued  his 
connection  with  the  Library  during  his  studies  at  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  after  his  graduation.  He  never  served  the  interneship, 
supposedly  necessary  to  qualify  one  for  commission  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  but  the  Surgeon  General  waived  this.  He  was  wholly  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  more  practical  side  of  medical  work.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  walking  through  the  Library  corridor  with  Colonel 
Garrison.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  passed 
us  with  a  soldier  carrying  two  large  cases  containing  autopsy 
instruments,  specimen  bottles,  etc.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  for  pathological  work.  Garrison  turned  to 
me  and  asked  what  those  cases  contained,  as  he  had  frequently 
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seen  them  being  carried  in  and  out  of  the  building.  I  told  him, 
and  he  remarked  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  voice,  “  Ah,  an  autopsy.  I 
have  always  been  curious  to  see  one !  ” 

He  was  promoted  as  a  clerk  from  Class  I  to  Class  II,  always  in 
what  used  to  be  called  “  The  Museum  and  Librarj’  Division  of  the 
Surgeon  General’s  Office,”  on  March  19,  1897,  and  his  pay  cor¬ 
respondingly  increased.  In  April  1899  he  was  made  Assistant 
Librarian  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Steigers,  and  his  sti])end 
fixed  at  $1800. 

He  had  a  desk  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  the  able  as¬ 
sistant  of  Colonel  Billings,  and  who  himself  achieved  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  .^rmy  Medical  Library.  From  Fletcher,  young  Gar¬ 
rison  learned  medical  bibliography,  the  classification  of  material, 
the  worth  of  this  publication  and  of  that,  and  so  on.  Dr.  Fletcher 
was  then  the  Editor  of  the  Index  Mcdiciis,  which  had  come  into 
being  about  the  same  time  as  the  Index  Catalogue,  and  Garrison 
helped  with  the  routine  work  of  publishing  that  most  useful  jieri- 
odical.  Together  they  labored,  the  younger  man  acquiring  much 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  elder,  and  the  elder  developing  an  increasing 
respect  for  the  abilities  of  the  younger. 

Garrison’s  Opinion  of  Billings  and  Fletcher 

Garrison  thus  contrasted  his  early  superiors,  Billings  and  Fletcher ; 

“  Dr.  Fletcher  was  a  true  scholar,  especially  learned  in  the  classics 
and  the  older  English  literature,  and,  during  his  long  life,  he  made 
many  valuable  contributions  to  anthropology  and  the  history  of 
medicine.  He  was  a  man  not  unlike  Billings  in  character — forceful, 
reliable,  honourable — but  of  a  different  cast  of  mind..  Billings  was 
essentially  the  man  of  action  who  delights  in  doing  things  of  im¬ 
mediate  practical  moment.  Fletcher’s  was  the  spirit  that  loves  to 
browse  and  delve  in  the  lore  of  the  past,  although,  up  to  his  ninetieth 
year,  he  took  the  keenest  interest  in  all  the  advances  of  medical 
science.  Both  were  well-trained  physicians  and  surgeons,  both  were 
of  the  same  race,  both  had  the  same  literary  and  social  tastes.  Thus 
the  two  men  were  admirably  adapted  to  do  effective  team  work, 
indeed,  as  Professor  Welch  once  remarked,  ‘  they  worked  beautifully 
together.’  ”  (Billings,  p.  219.) 
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It  was  from  Billings  himself  that  Garrison  acquired  the  habit 
of  taking  journals  home  with  him  at  night  for  checking  in  the 
quiet  hours  when  he  could  not  be  disturbed  by  library  routine. 

“  Almost  ever>'  day  a  government  van  would  leave  a  wagon  load 
of  bound  jieriodicals  at  Dr.  Billings’  residence  in  Georgetown  and 
the  next  morning  would  find  their  principal  articles,  cases,  and 
essays  carefully  checked,  by  lead-pencil  markings,  for  the  copyists 
at  the  office.  This  night  work  continued  until  the  gigantic  task  of 
indexing  all  the  bound  periodicals  was  accomplished,  but  even  in 
the  later  days,  when  he  had  only  the  current  unbound  periodicals 
to  deal  with,  Billings  still  continued  to  take  some  of  these  home 
in  his  overcoat  pocket,  or  to  have  them  sent  up  in  baskets,  for 
checking.” 

Billings,  recorded  Garrison,  had  a  remarkable  ability  in  training 
library  jx;rsonnel,  even  though  the  material  was  not  of  the  best. 
“  Give  me  reliability,”  he  reasoned,  “  and  I  can,  by  intensive  train¬ 
ing  convert  it  into  efficiency.”  When  in  1922  I  was  first  assigjned 
to  the  Army  Medical  Librarj',  the  Librarian,  General  Noble,  directed 
Garrison  to  teach  me  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  Library’s  work  in 
the  limited  time  left  before  his  departure  to  the  Philippines.  In 
evenings  at  Garrison’s  home  and  on  Sundays  he  gave  me  valuable 
lessons,  saying  as  we  went  along  that  he  was  using  the  method  of 
instruction  that  Billings  had  used  for  him  and  for  all  other  members 
of  his  staff.  Garrison  had  the  ability  to  teach  quickly  and  easily. 
I  felt  that  through  him  I  was  actually  in  touch  with  Billings  and 
Fletcher  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  Library  when  I  was  a  medical 
student. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  Garrison’s  house  for  his  instruction  in 
the  technique  of  checking  and  classifying  journal  articles,  he  told 
me  one  of  Billings’  stories  about  the  importance  of  a  librarian’s 
work ; 

”  While  the  librarian  is  in  one  respect  only  a  sort  of  hodcarrier, 
who  brings  together  the  bricks  made  by  one  set  of  men  in  order 
that  another  set  of  men  may  build  therewith — ^he  is  apt  to  take 
quite  as  much  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  resulting  structure, 
provided  it  be  a  good  one,  as  if  he  had  built  it  himself ;  and  he  has 
constantly  unrolling  before  him  a  panorama  which,  though  at  times 
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a  little  monotonous,  contains  as  much  wisdom,  humour,  and  i)athos,'S 
as  any  other  product  of  the  human  intellect  with  which  1  am  9 
acquainted.”  (Billings,  276.)  9 

Garrison  heartily  endorsed  this  and  spoke  of  the  need  of  careful)# 
work  and  the  good  that  it  accomplishes  in  the  advancement  of  ;^ 
medical  knowledge.  % 

In  Garrison’s  obituaries  of  Billings  and  Fletcher  one  may  readii 
something  of  his  own  character,  of  his  tastes,  and  of  his  likes  and  | 
dislikes.  He  strove  to  emulate  the  qualities  that  he  admired  in  them. 


”  My  relations  with  him  [Billings]  was  entirely  official.  I  was 
never  at  his  house  but  once,  and  at  that  time  after  9  p.  m.,  I  found  | 
him  piled  up  with  books  at  work,  as  Dr.  McCallister  has  described 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal.  In  my  relations  with  him,  I  always 
found  him  an  absolutely  fair-minded,  generous  and  courteous  gen-  > 
tleman.  I  never  had  any  difficulty  with  him  myself,  and  I  don’t 
think  any  of  the  men  about  him  had.  They  were  devoted  to  him 
and  his  work.  I  mention  these  things  because  I  have  sometimes 
heard  Dr.  Billings  referred  to  as  hard.  That  was  l)ecause  he  was 
exacting,  but  as  I  have  said,  he  was  more  exacting  of  himself  than 
of  anyone  else.  He  worked  for  the  government  all  day  long,  and 
as  I  hap])en  to  know,  very  often  nearly  all  night  long.”  (Johns 
Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  Aug.,  1914.) 


Of  Fletcher  he  said,  referring  to  his  redaction  of  the  Index 
Medicus, : 


‘‘To  this  work  Dr.  Fletcher  gave  his  rare  scholarship  and  his 
extraordinary  capacity  for  close  and  intensive  proof-reading,  and 
his  labors  were  often  carried,  as  Dr.  Billings  has  said,  ‘  far  beyond 
mere  routine  or  the  limits  of  office  hours’;  indeed  he  continued 
to  read  proof  down  to  the  beginning  of  his  last  illness.  ...  He 
read  most  modern  books  that  were  worth  reading,  and  commented 
freely  upon  them.  As  he  had  a  definite  contempt  for  weakness  of 
character  and  mental  ineptitude,  he  thought  but  little  of  the  muddle 
logic,  the  sentimental  glorification  of  crime,  which  disfigures  the 
writings  of  Nietzsche  and  his  school.”  (Boston  Med.  &  Sttrg.  Journ., 
Feb.  20,  1919.) 

Billings  was  on  duty  at  the  Army  Medical  Library  for  more 
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than  thirty  years.  But  Garrison’s  connection  was  longer — nearly 
forty  years.  Both  men  served  there  until  their  retirement.  Both 
brought  fame  to  the  institution  which  they  served  so  long  and  so 
faithfully.  Both  were  interested  in  philosophy.  Both  had  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  writings  of  Spinoza.  Billings  was  more  deeply 
versed  in  far  Eastern  lore  than  any  American  physician  of  his 
time  Garrison  went  in  for  music. 

Billings  was  a  field  soldier  and  successful  in  many  phases  of  army 
life.  He  was  a  sanitarian,  an  administrator,  a  statistician,  etc. 
Garrison  was  none  of  these.  He  was  a  man  of  books  and  of  music. 
Removed  from  his  piano  and  from  his  literary  tcxjls,  he  was  not 
able  to  function.  He  was  retiring  where  Billings  was  able  to  meet 
men  freely.  One  sad  difference  between  them  lay  in  their  experience 
with  malignant  disease.  Billings  was  thrice  operated  upon  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  cancer  of  the  lip,  and  the  operations 
were  so  successful  that  the  bibliographer  was  spared  to  round  out 
his  life  of  seventy-five  years.  Garrison  was  likewise  operated  upon 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  cancer,  but  this  time  it  was  of 
the  intestine  and  too  far  advanced  for  the  patient  to  be  saved. 

Considered  for  Librarian 

In  1913  Lieutenant  Colonel  McCaw,  who  had  been  Librarian 
of  the  Army  Medical  Library  since  1SK)3,  was  ordered  to  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Surgeon  General  had  to  appoint  his  successor. 
Dr.  Cushing  wrote  from  Boston : 

“Dear  General  Torney: — I  have  heard  in  a  round-about  way 
that  Colonel  McCaw  is  to  leave  the  Surgeon  General’s  Library,  and 
we  shall  all  of  course  be  deeply  interested  and  concerned  in  the 
question  of  his  successor.  It  is,  I  realize,  in  no  way  an  affair  for 
outsiders,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  be  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  library,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you  a  brief  word 
in  regard  to  my  impression  of  Garrison.  Whether  or  not  he  would 
be  a  candidate  for  the  post  I  do  not  know,  but  I  cannot  imagine  a 
person  more  admirably  fitted  to  fill  it.  Garrison’s  greatest  fault 
is  his  undue  modesty  and  shyness :  he  is  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
man,  has  the  traditions  of  the  library  thoroughly  ingrained,  and 
deserves  from  all  of  us,  in  return  for  his  services  there,  whatever 
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can  be  given  to  him.  It  is  perfectly  ixjssible,  I  am  aware,  that  there 
may  be  reasons  why  he  should  not  be  considered  for  the  position, 
but  I  am  only  too  glad  to  send  this  utterly  unsolicited  word  about 
him — for  he  would  be  the  last  j)erson  in  the  world  to  ask  favors 
for  himself  from  anyone.” 

Surgeon  General  Torney  answered :  “  I  am  entirely  in  accord 
with  you  regarding  the  ability  of  Dr.  Garrison  in  the  jwsition  whidi 
he  now  occupies,  but  I  am  not  prejmred  to  say  that  he  is  fitted  to 
take  the  ixDsition  made  vacant  by  the  detachment  of  Colonel  McCaw.” 
He  added  that  Colonel  McCulloch  had  Ixren  detailed  as  Librarian, 
and  continued,  “  It  has  always  l)een  the  ixjlicy  of  the  Surgeon 
General’s  Office  to  place  an  officer  of  the  Medical  C'orps  in  charge 
of  the  Library  and  I  lielieve  its  success  has  l)een  due  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  institution  by  the  several  officers  who  have  l)een  in 
charge,  each  Ixjing  in  his  turn  a  man  of  high  attainments  and  of 
executive  ability.” 

The  Surgeon  General  understood  lx)th  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  Dr.  Garrison.  That  he  was  a  most  excellent  replacement 
for  Dr.  Fletcher  was  unquestionable,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would 
have  been  successful  if  placed  in  administrative  charge  of  the 
Librar>’. 


The  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Medicine 

The  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  medicine  came  to  Garrison 
gradually,  as  it  were,  over  a  period  of  years.  He  lived  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  highly  charged  with  historical  and  medical  ions.  He  was  the 
spark  to  cause  them  to  react  and  form  the  best  known  history  of 
medicine  that  has  come  from  an  American  jien.  In  his  introduction 
to  the  first  edition,  1913,  he  said: 

“  My  old  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  a  man  of  rare 
learning,  once  observed  that  medical  history,  and,  he  might  have 
added,  a  great  deal  of  medical  literature  proper,  is  ‘  mainly  repe- 
tifkin,  mostly  copying.’  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  should 
be  so.  The  Postament  (as  the  Germans  say)  upon  which  the 
subject  rests,  is  the  accumulated  labor  of  the  past.  If  we  wish  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  panorama  of  medical  history,  we  must 
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necessarily  stand  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  predecessors.  .  .  .  The 
history  of  medicine  is,  in  fact,  the  histor>’  of  humanity  itself,  with 
its  ups  and  downs,  its  brave  aspirations  after  truth  and  finality,  its 
{lathetic  failures.” 

This  broader  view  of  medical  history’  was,  of  course,  that  of 
Sudhoff,  its  best  known  modem  exponent,  and  Garrison  had  like¬ 
wise  had  the  same  sort  of  inspiration  from  such  men  as  Osier  and 
Welch.  In  his  writings  and  in  his  contacts  with  people.  Garrison 
urged  the  importance  of  proper  study  of  medical  history.  Certainly 
his  book  went  a  long  way  toward  bringing  that  about. 

The  History  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Prof.  Sudhoff 
defined  the  author’s  procedure  as  ”  clear-sighted,  open-hearted,  im¬ 
partial,”  conceding  that  “  in  the  modem  period,  he  stands  (juite 
upon  his  own  ground.”  Among  other  encouraging  commentators 
were  Sir  William  Osier,  Dr,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  Dr. 
James  G.  Mumford,  and  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing.  The  second  edition 
was  published  in  1917,  the  third  in  1922,  and  the  fourth  in  1929, 
when  Garrison’s  connection  with  the  Army  Medical  Library  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  New  material  was  added  and  corrections  and 
changes,  though  not  in  great  numbers,  were  made  in  keeping  with 
constmctive  criticisms  of  fnends.  With  characteristic  modesty  he 
inscribed  his  concluding  chapter.  Feci  quod  potui:  faciant  meliora 
potentcs. 

Prof.  Arturo  Castiglioni  said  of  Garrison,  that  he  was  the  best 
known  medical  historian  of  the  last  two  decades ;  and  that  no  other 
text-book  in  medical  history  had  the  w’ide  circulation  of  Garrison’s 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Medicine.  Sir  Humphry  Rolleston 
remarked  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  size  of  a  work  to 
which  it  could  possibly  be  the  introduction.  “  Whoever,”  continued 
Castiglioni,  “  knows  the  importance  of  the  Index  Medicus,  must 
appreciate  the  enormous  activity  required  of  one  who  was  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  wise  director  of  this  work.”  Castiglioni  said  elsewhere 
that  Garrison’s  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Medicine  is  one 
of  the  eight  or  ten  books  absolutely  indespensible  to  those  who 
would  dedicate  themselves  to  the  study  of  medical  history. 

In  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  the  book  Garrison  wrote: 

”  As  previously  stated,  this  work  is  essentially  a  product  of  the 
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Surgeon  General’s  Library,  hence  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  U.  S.  Army.  I  desire  once  more  to  thank  the  successive  Librari¬ 
ans  for  their  encouragement  and  their  generosity  in  the  loan  of 
books  and  graphic  material,  and  the  present  Librarian  Col.  Percy  M. 
Ashburn.  M.  C.,  for  his  acute  and  sagacious  counsel.” 

In  1921  a  Spanish  edition  of  the  book  by  Dr.  Eduardo  Garcia  del 
Real  of  Madrid,  was  published  in  Madrid. 

From  the  time  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Library,  Garrison 
was  given  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  Index  Catalogue  and  the 
Index  Medicus,  for  the  two  were  built  up  side  by  side.  It  was  Dr. 
Fletcher,  as  editor,  who  developed  Garrison’s  natural  talents  as  a 
bibliographer  and  historian.  They  worked  in  the  same  room,  one 
in  which  Garrison  was  destined  to  perform  his  labors  during  the 
entire  jieriod  of  his  service  in  the  Library’. 

Editing  the  Index  Medicus 

Perhaps  Garrison’s  connection  with  the  Index  Medicus  best  il¬ 
lustrates  his  connection  with  the  Army  Medical  Library.  In  1879 
Billings  established  the  Index  Medicus  to  fill  a  great  need.  The 
Index  Catalogue  had  long  been  planned  and  the  Specimen  Fasciculus 
thereof  had  been  sent  to  all  quarters  of  the  world  for  criticism  and 
suggestions.  From  the  first  Billings  realized  that  another  publication 
was  needed  to  supplement  the  Catalogue.  As  the  Catalogue  appeared 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  volume  a  year  many  years  were  necessary  to 
run  through  the  alphabet.  It  later  proved  that  the  First  Series  re¬ 
quired  from  1880  to  1895  for  completion. 

In  the  prospectus  of  the  Index  Medicus,  Billings  thus  set  forth 
its  objects  and  scope : 

“I  have,  for  some  time,  been  engaged  in  preparing  an  Index- 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  which  is  intended  to  show,  under  each  subject-heading, 
not  only  the  separate  books,  but  all  important  original  articles  in 
medical  periodicals  and  transactions  of  all  countries  relating  to 
that  subject.  .  .  . 

”  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
such  a  Catalogue  should  be  supplemented  by  some  current  publica- 
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tion,  which  should  show-  all  recent  works,  together  with  artides'^P 
in  periodicals,  arranged  by  subjects.  .  .  .  ap 

“  All  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  sent  by  their  authors  and  « 

‘  publishers  to  the  Index  Medicus  will,  after  record  and  analysis  for  ^ 

that  Journal,  be  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon -General’s 
I  Office  ...  ^ 

I  “In  the  details  of  the  work  I  shall  be  largely  assisted  by  Dr.  : 

‘  Robert  Fletcher,  M.  R.  C.  S.  E.  who  has  been  for  some  time  past^® 

I  on  duty  in  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office.  Is  ixjrfectly  « 

|1  familiar  with  its  methods,  and  is  in  every  way  specially  well  qualified-^ 

I  to  manage  the  editorial  part  of  such  a  publication.  To  my  many 

\  medical  acquaintances,  personal  friends,  or  correspondents,  I  will  | 

j  simply  say  that  we  will  do  our  best  to  make  the  Journal  a  complete  ; 

'  and  accurate  index  of  current  medical  literature  .  .  .” 


i 

1 


Beginning  with  Volume  I  the  names  of  l)oth  Billings  and  Fletcher 
ap|x:ared  on  the  title-page  as  editors.  The  journal  was  published 
by  Mr.  F.  Leypoldt  of  New  York,  but  the  loss  was  so  great 
that  after  six  volumes  had  appeared,  the  Editors  had'  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Index  Medicus  would  cease  publication.  The  late 
Mr.  Leypoldt  had  borne  a  heavy  loss  from  the  start,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  help  of  the  special  friends  of  the  journal  that  it  con¬ 
tinued  at  all.  “  The  time  has  therefore  come,”  wrote  the  Editors, 
“  when  neither  zealous  friends  nor  generous  publishers  'can  be 
allowed  to  make  further  efforts  or  sacrifices,  and  the  publication  is 
discontinued.  Whether  it  will,  in  some  other  shape,  or  under  some 
other  auspices,  again  appear,  is  for  the  future  to  decide.”  This  was 
in  1884.  In  March  of  1885  Billings  and  Fletcher  were  able  thus 
to  introduce  Volume  7  of  the  Index  Medicus:  “  We  take  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  Mr.  George  S.  Davis  of  Detroit  has  undertaken 
to  continue  the  publication.  ...  So  many  expressions  of  regret 
and  urgent  remonstrances  in  regard  to  the  threatened  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  Index  Medicus  have  been  received,  that  we  think  we 
may  venture  to  congratulate  the  profession  on  Mr.  Davis’  public- 
spirited  determination  to  carry  on  the  enterprise  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  thus  far  it  has  not  been  pecuniarily  remunerative.” 

Davis  published  Volumes  7  to  17  of  the  Index  Medicus.  In  the 
course  of  the  latter  volume,  April  1895,  he  ceased  to  publish  it. 
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Volume*  18,  which  begins  with  January*  1896,  was  as  the  title-page 
stated.  “  Published  by  the  Editors,  Boston  and  Washington.”  This 
volume  has  no  preface  telling  of  the  change.  The  next  four  volumes 
were  published  by  the  Editors,*  Billings  and  Fletcher.  As  Dr. 
Billings  retired  from  the  Army  in  1895,  and  had  no  further  direct 
connection  with  the  Army  Medical  Library,  the  direction  of  the 
Index  Mcdicus  was  really  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fletcher. 
Garrison  was  his  chief  assistant,  so  that  it  would  have  been  no  less 
than  true  if  the  title-pages  at  this  time  had  carried  the  names  of 
Fletcher  and  Garrison,  instead  of  Billings  and  Fletcher.  With 
Volume  19  (1898-1899)  the  Index  Mcdicus  again  came  to  the  end 
of  its  financial  rope  and  ceased  publication.  No  editorial  comment 
nurked  its  passing. 

Nobody  could  be  found  in  the  United  States  to  undertake  the 
continuation  of  this  work.  Finally  the  Institut  de  Bibliographic  of 
Paris  assumed  the  burden.  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  Prof. 
Marcel  Baudoin  was  the  Editor-in-Chief,  with  Profs.  Charles  Potain 
and  Charles  Richet  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris  as  his 
associates.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1900.  The  make-up 
of  the  journal  was  essentially  unchanged,  as  the  editors  announced 
in  the  preface.  Volume  2  followed  in  1901  and  Volume  3  in  1902, 
this  time  with  Profs.  G.  M.  Debove  and  H.  de  Rothschild  replacing 
Prof.  Potain.  And  then  the  publication  had  to  stop.  The  French 
had  supjiorted  it  no  better  than  the  Americans.  The  title  of  the 
publication  in  France  was  Bibliographia  Medico,  with  Index  Medicus 
as  a  subtitle. 

In  1903  the  Index  Mcdicus,  with  its  old  title,  was  resumed  in  the 
United  States  being  published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  with  Drs.  Fletcher  and  Garrison  as  its  editors.  At 
last  the  journal  was  on  a  safe  financial  basis  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  which  thenceforth  bore  the  losses,  for 
subscriptions  at  no  time  paid  the  expenses  of  the  Index  Medicus — 
not  the  only  journal  with  many  readers  but  few  subscribers. 

Together  Fletcher  and  Garrison  labored  and  together  they  pub¬ 
lished  the  quarterly  issues  of  this  invaluable  work.  When  he  under¬ 
took  the  direction  of  the  Index  Medicus  in  1903,  Dr.  Fletcher  was 
eighty  years  of  age.  Garrison  was  but  thirty-three.  The  work  that 
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they  did  must  needs  have  been  largely  that  of  Garrison,  with  S; 
Fletcher’s  directing  hand  felt.  The  publication  continued  under  2  j 
his  management  until  Dr.  Fletcher’s  resignation  a  few  months  l)efore  ®  ' 
his  death.  *  || 

Feeling  that  his  end  drew  nigh,  Fletcher  wrote  on  Noveml)er  16,  ; 

1911  to  Billings:  “  I  have  entirely  recovered  my  general  health  but,  ^ 
alas!,  when  one’s  90th  year  is  at  hand  it  becomes  necessary  to  ^  ; 
prepare  to  retire  from  all  official  work.  I  shall  resign  my  editorship  ^ 
of  the  Index  Medicus  with  the  close  of  the  present  year’s  volume,  hut  ,^  i 
Dr.  Garrison  who  has  l)een  my  assistant  ujk)!!  it  for  nearly  20  years  ' 
is  in  every  respect  absolutely  comjxjtent  to  continue  the  charge  of  it.  v  ; 
He  is  an  accomplished  linguist  and  profoundly  read  in  the  neweM  v 
literature  of  medicine.  I  shall  also  very  shortly  after  give  up  my  / 
position  in  the  Library,  and  accept  the  penalty  of  old  age  with  its 
quiet  stillness.”  Billings  gave  this  letter  to  Garrison  and  it  is  still 
among  his  papers,  as  is  also  one  dated  January  24,  1912  from 
Billings,  in  which  he  says :  “  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend 
you  as  Editor  of  the  Index  Medicus  to  succeed  Dr.  Fletcher  as  I  '■ 
feel  confident  that  you  will  keep  it  up  to  the  standard.  Please  bear  ' 
in  mind  that  one  of  your  first  and  most  important  duties  is  to  ' 
train  some  one  to  take  your  place  in  case  of  your  absence,  and  to  - 
succeed  you  in  your  |)osition.  Of  course  there  will  be  some  trouble 
in  securing  the  apjwintment  of  a  profjer  assistant,  but  I  think  it  ' 
can  be  done.” 

At  length,  in  1912,  Dr.  Fletcher,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors, 
died.  Garrison  told  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Cushing  the  next  day: 

“  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  sad  death  of  Dr  Fletcher.  . 
The  old  gentleman  had  just  got  back  from  his  vacation  at  Atlantic 
City,  but  overtaxed  himself  in  making  that  grotesquely  stupid 
change  of  cars  at  West  Philadelphia,  bringing  on  dyspnoea,  heart 
failure  and  gradual  fading  away  of  all  the  faculties.  Dr.  F.  was, 
along  material  lines  and  also  along  lines  of  character  and  Anglo*  ; 
Saxon  loyalty,  the  best  friend  I’ve  had.  Along  some  other  lines,  V 
the  spiritual,  for  instance,  it  was  a  pretty  cruel  and  trying  ordeal  , 
for  a  youngster  (as  I  then  was)  to  be  brought  into  constant  close 
contact  with  a  man  old  as  Heberden.  and  quite  as  stately  and 
scholarly  and  dignified.  I  didn’t  get  enough  chance  to  kick  up  my  ■ 
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heels  when  I  wanted  to,  but  all  the  same,  the  Doctor  was  a  very 
fine  dear  old  gentleman  and  I  always  had  the  deepest  respect  for 
him.  In  private  life,  as  distinguished  from  official  relations,  he 
w.'is  everything  that  we  expect  the  English  gentleman  of  the  highest 
type  to  be — the  very  fine  flower  of  courtesy  to  the  women  of  one’s 
family  and  all  that — Friede  seiner  Asche!  I  wish  you  would  say 
something  about  him  in  the  Boston  M,  &  S.  J.  I’ve  no  doubt  Dr. 
Osier  will  take  him  up  on  the  other  side  and  the  Index  Mcdicus 
will  of  course  have  something  to  say  about  him.  .  . 

Two  days  later  he  wrote  to  Sir  William  Osier  about  Dr.  Fletcher’s 
passing.  After  telling  of  the  unfortunate  trip  to  Atlantic  City 
and  the  general  breakdown  in  the  old  gentleman’s  health,  thereafter, 
he  added : 

“  His  death  was  I  hope  only  a  peaceful  transition  over  the  great 
divide.  He  was  buried  today  (Nov.  11,  1912)  with  full  military 
honors,  a  company  of  U.  S.  Infantry  firing  the  three  volleys  with 
taps  in  honor  of  his  army  career.  Professor  Welch  was  one  of 
the  pallbearers. 

“  I  think  of  the  Doctor  as  one  of  my  very  best  and  kindest 
friends  and  I  have  often  regretted  that  the  extreme  disparity  in 
our  years  made  it  somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  understand  him  at 
times  in  earlier  years,  when  I  myself  had  a  good  deal  of  flippancy 
and  coltishness  of  youth  and  inexperience.  He  was  a  stately  dignified 
old  gentleman  of  the  Heberden  type  and  I  an  untrained  man  of 
mixed  race,  that  is  all.  We  poor  mortals  are  all  of  us  isolated  and 
insulated  by  our  jieculiar  temjieraments  and,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said 
of  the  birds — 

‘  Little  helping,  wondering  much. 

Dull  of  heart  and  hard  of  touch.’ 

I  shall  always  remember  the  Doctor’s  many  little  traits  of  old 
fashioned  courtesy  to  my  mother  and  sister  with  deep  regard.” 

In  the  Index  Mediciis  for  1912  (Volume  10,  Second  Series), 
Fletcher  announced  his  withdrawal  from  the  direction  of  the  journal. 
“  It  is,”  he  added.  “  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  that  I  leave  the 
Index  Medians  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Fielding  H.  Garrison,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  my  able  co-editor.  His  experiences  and 
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scholarship,  with  the  liberal  cooperation  of  the  distinguished  pub¬ 
lishers,  are  guarantees  that  the  journal  will  maintain  its  high  repu¬ 
tation.”  Dr.  Fletcher  died  on  November  8,  1912,  before  Garrison 
had  published  a  complete  volume  as  sole  editor. 

Garrison  applied  for  the  position  of  his  late  chief.  The  Librarian, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Walter  D.  McCaw,  approved  the  request  and 
Surgeon  General  Tomey  asked  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  the 
appointment.  In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Surgeon 
General  said: 

“  Dr.  Garrison  is  eminently  fitted  for  this  position  by  knowledge 
and  experience,  having  been  doing,  in  addition  to  his  own  work,  a 
great  part  of  the  work  which  Dr.  Fletcher  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
linquish  because  of  increasing  infirmities  of  old  age.  There  is  no 
one  else  who  has  the  slightest  claim  to  the  position  in  comparison 
with  Dr.  Garrison.” 

The  Secretary  of  War  approved,  and  Fielding  H.  Garrison  was 
promoted  to  be  Principal  Assistant  Librarian  on  November  13, 
1912,  with  a  salary  of  $2250  per  annum.  These  references  to  his 
pay  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  republics  are  ungrateful, 
but  because  the  amount  of  a  man’s  income  must  of  need  color  his 
mode  of  living. 

In  1917  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  and  Garrison 
was  called  to  active  military  duty  as  a  Major  of  the  Medical  Reserve, 
as  will  be  related.  Therefore  with  the  volume  (15)  of  the  Index 
Medictis  of  that  year  he  took  as  his  associate.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Stockman. 
In  1920,  the  War  being  over.  Garrison  was  reassigned  to  the  Army 
Medical  Library  and  was  able  to  direct  the  Index  Medicus  unaided, 
so  that  Dr.  Stockman  ceased  to  be  associate  editor.  The  volume  (18) 
for  that  year  ended  the  Second  Series  of  the  journal. 

In  1921  the  Third  Series  was  begun  with  Garrison  as  Editor 
and  Dr.  Albert  Allemann  as  his  associate.  Garrison  announced 
the  plan  of  the  new  series  thus : 

“  The  present  series  of  the  Index  Medicus  takes  the  new  departure 
of  giving  the  subject-rubrics  in  strictly  alphabetical  order.  Under 
this  arrangement,  each  of  the  four  quarterly  numbers  indexes  itself 
as  to  subjects,  thus  disposing  of  the  annual  subject  index  of  the 
first  and  second  series.  The  titles  under  each  subject  heading  in  the 
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present  arrangement  are  alphabetized  as  to  authors’  names,  while 
an  annual  author  index  will  be  provided  as  usual,  when  the  four 
nombers  are  complete.  While  the  Editor  gives  up  the  plan  of  the 
earlier  series  with  some  regret,  the  present  arrangement  is  a  labor- 
saving  device  which  represents  a  distinct  improvement  in  biblio¬ 
graphical  method,  already  familiar  in  the  Index  Catalogue  of  the 
Surgeon  General’s  Library  and  more  recently  employed  with  con- 
spicious  success  in  the  Quarterly  Cumulative  Index  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  [founded  in  1916].  It  also  represents  the 
preference  of  the  major  part  of  the  subscribers  and  readers,  and 
it  is  also  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  the  older 
type  of  subject  index  was  fast  becoming  impossible,  due  to  the 
lack  of  properly  trained  personnel  and  the  length  of  time  required  to 
complete  it.  .  . 

It  was  at  the  time  that  he  had  launched  the  new  series  of  the 
Index  Medians  that  Colonel  Garrison  was  ordered  to  Manila,  and 
he  had  to  turn  over  the  direction  of  the  journal  to  another  officer  at 
the  Library,  Major  Arthur  N.  Tasker.  Major  Tasker  and  Dr.  Al- 
lemann  edited  the  Index  Medians  from  Volume  2  of  the  Third  Series 
(1922)  until  1925  (volume  5)  when  Garrison  had  returned  from  the 
Islands  and  could  again  resume  his  editorial  chair.  Only  volumes 
5  and  6  of  the  Third  Series  were  edited  by  Garrison  alone,  after 
his  foreign  service.  In  1927  it  was  decided  to  combine  the  Index 
Medians  and  the  Quarterly  Comulative  Index  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  The  joint  publication  became  known  as  the 
Quarterly  Cumulative  Index  Medians.  It  was  published  in  Chicago 
for  the  next  five  years,  a  good  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  material 
being  done  at  the  Army  Medical  Library.  Finally  in  1931,  the 
American  Medical  Association  took  full  charge  of  the  Quarterly 
Cumulative  Index  Medians,  and  the  publication’s  connection  with 
the  Army  Medical  Library,  of  more  than  half  a  century’s  standing 
came  to  an  end.  Garrison  always  regretted  that  this  was  so. 

Military  Training  at  Plattsburg 

Dr.  Garrison  had  been  in  the  Library  a  quarter  of  a  century  when 
General  Leonard  Wood  brought  the  Plattsburg  training  camp  into 
being.  Garrison  was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  for  training,  and 
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enjoyed  it  all  immensely.  He  would  tell  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  recruit  of  the  drills,  the  setting-up  exercises,  and  the  life  under 
canvas.  He  felt  that  now,  at  length,  he  was  in  the  Army,  and  not 
merely  employed  by  it. 

When  Garrison  got  back  to  Washington  after  his  training  at 
Plattsburg  he  wrote  to  some  of  his  friends  of  his  experiences,  whidi 
pleased  him  greatly.  He  had  always  loved  to  say  that  he  was  by 
nature  an  out-of-doors  man,  come  of  out-of-doors  folk,  and  that 
he  had  had  to  force  himself,  at  first,  into  a  Library  existence.  On 
September  17,  1916  he  wrote  Cushing: 


“  Plattsburg  was  such  a  merry-go-round  of  activities  that  I  did 
not  get  time  to  write  any  letters  except  a  few  penciled  bulletins  to 
my  wife  and  mother.  We  were  kept  busy  from  5  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. — 
from  ‘  crows  dawn  to  gunfire  ’  as  the  Anglo-Indians  say — which 
beats  the  clairvoyant’s  significant  program  of  ‘  nine  to  nine.’  Shower 
bath  at  the  first  bugles,  setting-up  exercise,  breakfast,  drill  in  in¬ 
fantry  tactics,  lectures  and  paper  work  up  to  12,  lunch,  another 
drill,  more  lectures,  winding  up  with  a  hike  of  one  or  two  hours  for 
litter  drill,  setting  up  a  first  aid  station,  building  an  incinerator  or 
burning  out  latrines — that  was  the  daily  program,  and  during  the 
few  intervals  of  rest,  about  all  I  could  do  was  to  rest  and  collect 
my  thoughts.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  had  two  splendid  medical 
officers  as  instructors — Page  and  Huntington,  and,  except,  for  the 
fact  that  I  was  thoroughly  played  out  mentally  when  I  went  up 
there,  I  should  have  gotten  a  lot  out  of  the  course.  Will  try  again 
next  time.  What  impressed  me  most  was  the  drill  of  the  rookies, 
especially  the  dress-parade  one  fine  afternoon.  After  only  three 
weeks’  training,  those  chaps  marched  past  General  Wood  like  veterans 
and  the  cavalry  charges  looked  like  the  real  thing,  suggesting  what 
folks  had  to  do  at  Balaklava  and  Big  Horn. 

“  One  question  which  came  up  in  Col.  Page’s  lecture  was  why  do 
not  you  organizers  of  base  hospitals  attend  the  camps,  so  that  you  / 
may  fit  yourselves  to  take  command  of  such  hospitals  in  the  military 
sense?  I  only  mention  this  because  the  two  weeks’  course  I  had 
was  exclusively  military  and  a  total  surprise  to  me.  Perhaps  they 
might  organize  a  special  course  for  the  group  of  men  who  have 
organized  the  different  base  hospitals,  but  would  they  take  kindly 
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to  the  idea?  My  general  impression  is  that  the  duties  of  a  medical 
officer  in  war  are  so  strange  and  complex  and  varied,  that  these  camp 
coures  are  absolutely  well-considered  and  essential.  I  should  never 
be  much  at  that  sort  of  thing  myself,  but  wish  I  were  a  little  younger. 
The  uniform  is  sensible,  all  except  the  hats — which  are  no  doubt 
suitable  for  the  regime  of  the  Rio  Grande.  .  .  ’ 

Before  Plattsburg  he  had  been  commissioned  a^ifst  Lieuten^t 
in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  .of  the;. Army,  in  1912.  At  t^ 
period  no  other  branch  of  the 'Anny  had^  a  rc^rve  and  there  was 
nc|  higher  gieuifi  than* ..First  Lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps.  Garrison*held  this  commission,  on  mi  ina^ve  si^tus,  until 
he  received  a  nwjw^-. for. World  War  service. 

-  f  ''  '  •*  ^  • 

*  v:<  ’  . 

The  World  War 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War,  Garrison  who 
had  been  commission^  a  Major  in  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
Officers  Reserve  Corps,'  was  called  for  active  military  duty.  On 
July  27,  1917  he^was  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  War  Department,  and  thenceforth  was  a  commissioned 
officer. 

Assignment  to  active  military  duty  was  not  to  connote  field  service 
fo^  Major  Garrison.  Surgeon  General  Gorgas  felt  that  he  could 
best  serve  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  historical  docu¬ 
ments.  In  the  Division  of  Sanitation  of  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Offict  there  was  established  a  Section  of  Medical  Records,  organized 
to  .dilate  the  statistics  and  handle  the  records  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  hospital  reports,  casualty  returns,  etc.  The  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  work  of  the  Section  was  the  collection  of  material  for 
a  future  medical  and  surgical  history  of  the  World  War.  A  Board 
for  this  work  was  appointed  in  August  1917,  with  Colonel  Champe 
C.  McCulloch,  Jr.,  the  Librarian  of  the  Army  Medical  Library,  as  its 
chairman,  and  Major  Fielding  H.  Garrison  as  chief  worker.  Garrison 
did  his  work  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  first  in  the  Mills 
Building,  opposite  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  and  later  at  the  temporary  building  near  the  Library, 
Garrison  first  studied  similar  projects  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 
prepared  plans  and  collected  material.  The  data  that  he  gathered 
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became  at  length  the  basis  of  the  encyclopedic  work,  The  Medical 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  World  War,  in  17 
Tohimes,  which  was  not  completed  until  1929. 

In  his  disappointment  in  not  being  allowed  to  go  to  France  for 
active  military  duty  in  the  field,  Garrison  wrote  to  Sir  William 
Osier  on  March  3,  1918 : 

“  Dear  Sir  William:  Your  kind  note  of  February  5  came  yester¬ 
day.  It  is  indeed,  as  you  say,  a  source  of  aggrivation  that  I  have 
not  been  allowed  to  go  across,  for  Col.  McCaw  wants  me  over 
there  to  do  some  definite  work  that  would  require  only  a  few  weeks 
at  most,  over  there,  with  him  to  prompt  and  direct,  whereas  it  will 
be  a  long  weary  job  over  here,  when  the  scattered  records  are 
bundled  together  and  shipped  overseas.  I  am  informed,  however, 
that,  owing  to  conditions  in  the  War  Department  and  the  general 
trend  of  demobilization  in  France,  I  will  not  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  getting  over,  so  I  shall  have  to  grin  and  bear  it,  as 
usual.  .  .  . 

“  We  have  a  new  Librarian,  Col.  Straub,  a  friend  of  Gen.  Ireland’s, 
who  comes  over  from  the  old  O’Reilly  administration,  of  which, 
like  Ireland,  he  was  a  part.  He  is  a  very  attractive  man  and  will, 

I  think,  make  an  excellent  Librarian.  I  managed  to  get  some  rough 
comers  smoothed  down,  during  the  brief  period  of  my  incumbency, 
while  Col.  McCulloch  was  in  France.  .  .  .” 

Again  on  June  4,  1918  he  wrote  to  Sir  William: 

“  General  Winter,  I  am  delighted  to  say,  is  now  Librarian  of 
the  S.  G.  O.,  succeeding  Col.  Straub,  who  had  to  request  retirement 
^  from  active  service  on  account  of  a  breakdown  in  his  health.  We 
hope  that  Gen.  Winter  will  remain  with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 
He  is  also  of  the  old  O’Reilly  regime  and  has  known  all  about 
me  since  that  time,  through  Gen.  McCaw.” 

On  July  22,  1918  he  wrote  again  to  Osier : 

“  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  Col.  McCulloch  is  soon  to  go 
across  to  establish  the  proper  administrative  machinery  for  carrying 
on  the  Medical  History  of  our  participation  in  the  war  over  there. 
He  will  be  in  England,  and  will,  of  course,  see  you.  Won’t  you 
put  him  in  close  touch  with  your  own  methods  of  carrying  on  this 
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work,  and  with  the  people  most  concerned  with  it — Sir  Walter  w 
Fletcher,  Major  Brereton,  Col.  Adami,  Professor  Brownlee,  Major  ■ 
Greenwood,  Col.  Leishman  and  others.  Your  Surgeon  General,  ■, 
Sir  Thomas  Goodwin,  he  has  already  met  over  here.  I  am  writing 
to  Dr.  Singer  asking  him  to  supply  Col.  McCulloch  with  lists  of 
unusual  reference  and  other  books  on  medicine  and  medical  history, 
to  be  ordered  for  purchase,  and  also  to  secure  arrangements  for  \ 
purchasing  rotographic  copies  of  all  the  medical  data  in  the  Bodlian,  i 
Indian  Office,  British  Museum,  etc.,  which  may  be  available  for  - 
our  use — all,  that  is,  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  copy.  We  have 
now  a  very  sufficient  fund  for  purchases  of  this  kind,  and  if  you  ^ 
will  kindly  suggest  any  valuable  or  unusual  things  which  you  think 
we  ought  to  have,  I  feel  sure  that  Col.  McCulloch  will  be  glad  to 
purchase  them  for  the  Library  when  he  is  with  you.  We  could 
afford  to  buy  the  most  expensive  things  now,  but  perhaps  not  later, 
on  account  of  the  high  amounts  of  continental  medical  literature 
which  will  be  sent  to  us  after  the  war,  and  which  will  have  to  be  paid 
for.  If  you  can  put  Col.  McCulloch  in  touch  with  any  French.  Italian 
or  Swiss  people  and  booksellers  he  ought  to  know — at  the  Library  of 
the  Paris  Faculty,  for  instance,  I  am  sure  he  will  appreciate  it  very 
much.  .  .  .” 

This  was  not  new  work  for  Garrison,  as  he  had  been  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  Colonel  David  Low  Huntington,  Librarian  from  18% 
to  1897,  and  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  monumental  Medical 
and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  as  it  was  called. 
Though  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  work  he  was  doing  in 
Washington,  Garrison  sought  service  in  France.  Like  many  another 
he  was  held  in  the  Capital,  nevertheless.  Again  in  1919  he  asked 
to  be  sent  overseas.  This  time  he  felt  that  he  could  be  of  use  in 
gathering  data  on  the  medical  history  of  the  conflict.  But  General 
Pershing  had  notified  the  War  Department  that  he  wanted  no  more 
officers  sent  to  France  and  not  even  Surgeon  General  Ireland’s 
recommendation  that  Garrison  be  sent  across  was  of  avail. 

Honorary  Degree  from  Georgetown 

In  1917  Georgetown  University  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters  on  her  distinguished  son.  The  diploma  embodied  the 
following : 
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“  Flourishing  is  the  state  and  marvelous  the  growth  of  the  medical 
jcience  in  both  its  therapeutic  and  surgical  branches.  Witness  the 
saving  of  life  in  the  midst  of  its  destruction  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  where  it  appears  almost  as  an  angel  of  the  resur¬ 
rection.  This  is  promoted  by  the  specialization  of  its  adepts  and  by 
the  liberality  of  the  men  of  wealth  who  devote  millions  to  institutes 
for  research,  to  sanitation  and  hospitals.  The  scholar  who  notes  its 
hourly  discoveries  in  the  present  and  chronicles  its  achievements  in 
the  past,  is  no  slight  contributor  to  this  development.  Fortunate  is 
this  our  University  in  possessing  such  a  man  among  the  graduates 
of  our  School  of  Medicine,  Fielding  Hudson  Garrison.  A  profound 
student  of  science  in  its  various  departments,  he  has  contributed  to 
its  evolution.  As  editor  of  the  Index  Medicus  he  scans  and  publishes 
its  discoveries  in  every  land  and  language  of  the  world.  Such  are 
his  attainments  in  speech,  ancient  and  modern,  such  is  his  extensive 
erudition,  and  such  his  indefatigable  industry  that  he  is  master  of 
its  history,  as  he  has  already  proven  himself  by  his  published  works. 
He  who  advances  the  healing  art  by  such  contributions  to  its  develop¬ 
ment,  its  efficiency  and  its  dignity  is  surely  a  friend  and  benefactor 
of  humanity.  He  who  superadds  to  the  exposition  of  its  utility  and 
achievements  of  the  graces  of  literature,  richly  merits  to  be  signally 
recognized  by  his  Alma  Mater  and  to  be  decorated  with  the  highest 
honors  in  her  gift.” 

Commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army 

Garrison  was  proud  of  his  military  rank,  as  an  elderly  father  is 
proud  of  a  young  son.  As  long  as  the  World  War  was  in  progress, 
including  the  long  period  after  hostitities  had  ceased  but  before 
peace  was  declared,  he  continued  his  work  in  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Office.  Thereafter  he  was  again  assigned  to  the  Library  and  worked 
at  his  old  routine  under  General  Noble,  the  Librarian.  From  early 
in  1918  until  shortly  before  her  death  in  1930,  Miss  Florence  Gar¬ 
rison,  the  Doctor’s  sister,  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Army 
Medical  Library.  She  was  of  great  help  to  her  brother,  particularly 
in  the  redaction  of  the  Index  Medicus. 

In  1920  Congress  enacted  a  law  by  which  certain  temporary 
officers  who  had  served  in  the  World  War,  could  be  given  com¬ 
missions  in  the  Regular  Army.  Garrison,  who  had  been  promoted 
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to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  1918,  was  one  of  the  four  in 
that  grade  selected  by  Surgeon  General  Ireland  for  permanent 
commission.  The  Surgeon  General  wrote  him :  “  I  am  delighted 
that  you  have  your  appointment  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Corps. 
It  was  something  that  was  very  near  my  heart  and  is  a  remuneration 
for  the  splendid  work  that  you  have  done  for  us  for  many  many 
years.” 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Garrison  to  Dr.  Harvey 
Cushing,  July  3,  1921,  gives  a  picture  of  him  at  work,  and  of  some 
of  his  problems ; 

Telling  of  the  arrival  at  the  Army  Medical  Library  of  a  young 
visitor  from  Northern  Eurojie,  he  asks  for  information  about 
him.  ...”  I  haven’t  got  him  sized  up  to  my  satisfaction — ^yet. 

I  make  this  request  because  he  announces  his  intention  of  camping 
down  here  for  some  time  and  also  shows  some  intention  of  teaching 
us  our  business.  I  have  several  devices  ready  for  lads  of  that  kind, 
but  am  figuring  out  which  would  be  the  best  line  to  take.  Now  that 
peace  is  by  way  of  being  official,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  big  run 
of  youngish  fellows  who  cut  no  figure  whatever  in  their  ‘  ain 
countree,’  but  are  nowise  averse  to  having  themselves  accepted  as 
notabilities  over  here,  in  the  land  of  the  dollar.  Fault  of  those 
vulgar-minded  Americans  who  went  to  Europe  during  the  War  and 
after,  not  to  fight  or  further  any  good  cause,  but  to  brag  about 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  their  country.  Small  wonder  that 
many  of  the  lesser  men  over  there  get  the  idea  that  we  are  a  barrel 
of  nice  juicy  apples,  panting  to  be  eaten.  I  have  had  several  on 
my  hands  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  for  the  love  of  Mike,  if  any 
come  your  way,  don’t  mention  me — please!  I  am  a  very  hard- 
worked  little  man  just  now,  my  time  is  actually  more  valuable  than 
the  money  I  am  able  to  make,  and  any  cut  on  my  time  just  now 
means  so  many  more  hours  of  peine  forte  et  dure,  doing  Govern¬ 
ment  work  under  these  blazing  hot  lights  and  lamps  at  home.  I’m 
always  glad  to  see  elderly  seasoned  men,  who  speak  my  language, 
in  several  senses,  and  have  otherwise  taken  their  ply  and  known 
how  to  respect  another  man’s  time.  But  for  the  other  kind! — as 
Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena,  ‘  Madame,  respect  the  burden !  ’  View 
me,  not  as  a  Historiker,  writer,  polygraph  and  other  solemn  nonsense 
of  that  kind,  but  simply  as  a  hard-working  Government  servant. 
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plugging  away  night  and  day  at  this  Index  Cat.  and  Index  Med.  |jP 
work,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  so  much  use  to  you  all.  At -SI 
Carlisle  said  to  Emerson  about  that  Harvard  collection :  ‘  Silence, llE 
silence,  I  beg  of  you,  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  your  power.’  ” 

Service  in  Manila  W 

But  being  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  was  not  without  its  - 
disadvantages  for  Garrison.  The  inexorable  “  Manchu  Law,”  which . 
prevents  an  officer  remaining  on  duty  in  Washington  for  more  than 
four  consecutive  years,  made  it  necessary’  for  the  Colonel  to  be 
ordered  elsewhere.  Moreover  as  he  had  never  had  any  foreign  f 
service  it  was  necessary  that  his  new  station  be  overseas.  He  was  j 
ordered  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

On  May  21,  1922,  when  he  was  already  under  orders  for  the  | 
Philippines,  Garrison  wrote  Cushing ;  ^  | 

“  The  pressure  of  work  has  been  too  much  for  me — ^you  will  I  | 
realize  how  deathly  tired  I  am  of  the  innumerable  petty  demands  £  I 
made  upon  one’s  time  and  attention,  which  prevent  me  from  doing  c 
work  satisfactorily,  the  kind  of  thing  that  finished  Osier  in  \  ■ 
America.  .  .  /  i 

Dr.  Cushing  mentioned  all  this  in  a  letter  to  the  Surgeon  General,  :  ^ 
and  General  Ireland  replied  on  July  12,  1922:  1  j 

“  You  certainly  have  nice  ways  of  doing  things.  I  think  your  ' 
letter  of  July  tenth  about  Colonel  Garrison  was  one  of  the  nicest 
little  things  that  has  come  to  my  desk  for  many  days.  I  presume  you  ^  , 
know  the  dog’s  life  Garrison  has  lived,  just  as  well  and  probably 
better  than  I  do,  and  of  course  you  know  of  his  wonderful  ability 
better  than  I  do.  One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  my  life  was  the 
opportunity  to  assist  Garrison  to  a  permanent  position.  I  had  doubts 
as  to  how  he  would  accept  the  proposition  to  leave  his  old  haunts 
around  here  and  go  to  the  Philippines.  I  have  never  seen  a  little  boy 
as  well  pleased  with  a  tin  whistle  as  Garrison  and  his  whole  family 
are  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  trip  to  Manila.  He  is  going  to 
be  able  to  do  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  us  out  there  in  connection  with 
the  Board  for  the  study  of  tropical  diseases,  and  this  trip,  with  the  '  j 
experience  it  will  give  him,  will  make  life  much  more  worth  living  y J 
in  many,  many  ways.  .  . 
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The  two  years  that  he  spent  in  Manila  were  years  of  dissatisfaction 
for  him.  His  training  and  inclinations  lay  in  the  field  of  letters  and 
his  superiors  found  it  difficult  to  find  an  assignment  for  him.  Except 
for  a  few  bits  of  research  into  the  Colonial  Spanish  medical  records, 
and  some  hack  work  for  the  Tropical  Medical  Board  of  the  Army, 
he  accomplished  practically  nothing.  He  bombarded  his  friends  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere  with  letters,  which  grew  more  and  more 
frantic,  liegging  that  he  be  relieved  from  Philippine  duty.  One  of 
these  was  to  Cushing  on  October  16,  1922  in  which  he  refers  to  his 
life  there  as  “  a  dismal  period  during  which  I  have  felt,  for  a  long 
while,  that  it  would  probably  be  best  for  me  to  resign  my  com¬ 
mission  and  give  up  the  ghost.  .  .  .”  He  found  the  climate  terrible, 
with  a  “  sticky  atmosphere  that  is  depressing  to  the  mind  and  de¬ 
moralizing  as  far  as  traditional  American  hustle  is  concerned.  .  .  . 
Never  has  a  place  been  so  lied  about,  judging  from  the  rose-colored 
bunk  we  listened  to  before  we  started — about  its  delight  and  agree¬ 
able  features.  .  .  .”  But  nothing  could  be  done  and  the  required 
two  years  at  length  rolled  around  and  he  was  ordered  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  to  the  Army  Medical  Library, 

Philippine  Verses 

Garrison  used,  occasionally,  to  write  verses,  sometimes  Rabel¬ 
aisian  in  quality.  These  he  sent  only  to  his  intimate  friends  such  as 
the  late  Colonel  James  Robb  Church,  Editor  of  The  Military 
Surgeon,  and  Henry  L.  Mencken,  Editor  of  The  American  Mercury. 
I  find  no  record  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  print.  Mrs.  Garrison 
has  given  me  the  following,  written  during  the  hateful  period  of 
Garrison’s  service  in  Manila. 

Manila  Nights — A  Memory 

The  moonbeams  fall  on  Santa  Mesa’s  side. 

White  magic  shed  on  terraced  slopes  and  walls. 

Through  the  dim  streets  our  silent  autos  glide, 

Our  goal  the  glittering  terpsichorean  halls. 

Evanished  with  the  garish,  sultry  day. 

Our  sadness:  now  a  subtle  spell  upcurls 


Back  in  the  brass-tacks  states,  we  sense  no  more 
The  starlit  skies,  the  road,  the  clustered  lights; 
To  us  the  joy  of  striving  as  of  Yore, 

But  not  your  gentle  charm,  Manila  nights! 

A  Daughter  of  Music 

Serene,  in  her  secure  repose. 

She  sits,  a  daughter  of  music,  grave. 

Thoughtful,  kind:  her  studio  glows 

With  the  grace  that  shrines  and  hostels  have. 

With  eyes  of  night  and  ebon  hair. 

The  soul  revealed  in  her  gentle  face 

Calms  and  ennobles,  like  the  air 

One  breathes  in  some  restful  forest  place. 

In  this  retreat,  the  stranger  found 
A  haven  of  rest,  an  atmosphere 
That  banished  sorrow,  at  the  sound 
Of  her  music,  plangent,  triste  and  clear. 

Honor  and  gentle  courteous  ways 
Are  hers,  and  kindly  charities: 

None  know  her  but  to  enlarge  the  praise 
Of  her :  to  her  untroubled  peace. 


Diavolina 

The  troubadour  who  plucks  the  orbo’s  strings, 

The  while  his  lady’s  ear  the  strain  absorbs. 

Has  ease  beside  the  rhymester  who  would  sing 

Of  the  charm  of  those  bright,  dazzling  humorous  orbs. 
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They  tell  of  an  unflinching  nature:  cool, 

Calm,  generous,  friendly,  helpful,  on  the  level. 

Yet  impish  with  contempt  for  the  ways  of  the  fool : 

By  those  in  the  know  she’s  hailed :  “  you  little  devil  ”  ! 

To  her  life  is  a  mammoth  pupix;t-show. 

Created  for  her  amusement :  on  the  wires 
The  pupjiets  dangle,  Life  is  never  slow 
Where  humor  keeps  in  check  the  hidden  fires. 

Those  who  feel  deeply  stand  forlorn  and  weep: 

To  those  who  see  and  think,  life  is  a  puppet-show. 

The  coigne  of  vantage,  the  untroubled  sleep 
Are  theirs  who  take  things  lightly  as  they  go. 

The  following  lines,  also  written  in  Manila,  are  addressed  to  the 
wife  of  Colonel  James  Madison  Kennedy,  later  Brigadier  General, 
who  was  Department  Surgeon  of  the  Philippine  Department  during 
Garrison’s  service  there,  and  of  course  his  military  superior.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  was  known  to  intimate  friends  as  “  Sally  ”  though  born 
Mar\'  Baldwin.  Garrison  always  spoke  with  great  affection  for  both 
General  and  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

Sally 

(Sentiments  of  the  Medical  Corps) 

“  She  had  the  sunshine  in  her  laughter  ” 

Jim  Kennedy,  our  jovial  chief, 

Alone  could  smile  like  Sally: 

A  sunny  smile  that  banished  grief. 

Our  flagging  spirits  rally, 

When  radiant  beings  of  her  kind 
Light  up  our  lives  with  laughter, 

That  rests  and  soothes  the  weary  mind: 

Ah!  could  one  follow  after! 

The  genial  State  that  gave  her  birth 
Dowered  her  with  life’s  graces: 

Sweetness,  good  looks  and  serene  mirth 
And  the  charm  of  sunlit  places. 
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Her  tranquil  spirit  brings  to  those 

Who  to  her  footsteps  rally 

The  fragrance  of  a  Southern  rose — 

Our  Southern  rose!  Our  Sally! 

Return  to  the  Army  Library 

So  in  1924  his  tropical  service  completed,  Garrison  returned  to 
Washington  and  took  up  the  threads  of  his  old  life.  Once  more 
he  guided  the  destinies  of  the  Index  Medicus.  In  1929  he  spent  two 
months  at  the  Medical  Field  Service  School  of  the  Army  at  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  following  the  course  of  instruction  in  field 
duties  of  medical  officers.  This  work,  which  he  had  antici])ated  with 
pleasure,  proved  not  to  his  taste  and  he  found  it  diffiadt  to  complete 
the  required  duties.  But  finally  he  managed  to  perform  all  the 
assigned  tasks  and  graduated  at  the  School. 

Back  again  in  the  Library'  he  continued  his  work  under  Colonels 
Phalen  and  Ashhum,  successively  Librarians.  In  1930  he  Ixfcame 
due  for  promotion.  On  his  physical  examination  he  was  found  dis¬ 
qualified  for  further  active  service  and  was  retired  as  a  Colonel. 
He  became  Librarian  of  the  Welch  Medical  Library'  of  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Welch.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  sjient  there.  Fortunately  for  the  .Army 
Medical  Library  he  was  near  enough  to  be  consulted.  In  a  letter  to 
General  Summerall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  who  had  congratu¬ 
lated  him,  at  his  retirement,  on  his  valuable  military  service.  Colonel 
Garrison  wrote :  “  I  am  very'  sorry'  indeed  to  have  to  give  up  active 
service  in  the  .^rmy,  but  ...  I  regard  myself  as  unofficially  attached 
to  the  Surgeon  General’s  Library,  doing  work  there  on  Saturdays 
until  they  have  found  some  suitable  person  to  carry  on.” 

The  story  of  Garrison’s  life  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  .\rmy 
Medical  Library  is  the  story  of  his  writings.  Diffident  with  strangers 
and  even  at  times  with  his  friends,  he  would  shut  himself  in  his 
room  and  write.  As  he  became  better  and  better  known  he  was  more 
and  more  frequently  asked  for  advice  and  assistance  by  aspiring 
medical  authors.  He  would  often  give  hours  of  his  time  and  draw 
freely  from  the  rich  store  of  historical  facts  at  his  memory’s  com¬ 
mand.  .At  other  times  he  would  prove  inaccessible,  placing  on  his 
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door  a  placard  with  the  words  “No  Admittance  except  on  Official 
Business.”  Even  his  co-workers  at  the  Library  felt  disinclined  to 
disturb  his  meditations  and  researches  at  these  periods.  But  at 
length  lie  would  change,  tear  down  the  inhospitable  placard,  and 
once  more  be  ready  to  receive  all  and  sundry. 

He  kept  hours  of  his  own  making.  At  times  he  would  arrive  at 
noon  and  work  through  without  interruption  until  nine  or  ten  in 
the  evening.  On  other  days  he  might  come  in  at  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  go  home  at  noon  to  sleep  until  dinner  time  and  return  to 
the  Library’  for  an  evening’s  work  alone  and  uninterrupted. 

Other  Librarians’  Opinions  of  Garrison 

This  is  an  account  of  Garrison’s  work  in  and  for  the  Army 
Medical  Library,  and  not  the  conception  of  any  one  man.  I  have, 
therefore,  sough  to  iiaint  a  composite  picture,  as  it  were,  from  other 
opinions  as  well  as  my  own.  Five  of  my  twelve  predecessors  as 
Librarian  of  the  Army  Medical  Library  are  living,  and  I  have  asked 
each  of  them  to  write  something  of  his  work  with  Garrison  in 
that  institution.  These  Army  medical  officers  have  given  their  im¬ 
pressions.  and  I  have  copied  their  statements  practically  in  full. 

Brigadier-General  Walter  Drew  McCaw  was  Librarian  from 
1903  to  1913,  a  jieriod  longer  than  any  other  officer  except  Billings. 
To  him  Garrison  dedicated  his  monumental  History  of  Medicine. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  who  has  ever  been  in 
charge  of  the  Army  Medical  Library,  and  has  held  many  of  the 
other  important  assignments  open  to  senior  medical  officers  of  the 
Army.  Billings  himself  selected  him  as  a  member  of  his  staff. 
During  the  World  War  he  was  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  He  writes; 

“  When  I  became  head  of  the  Library  the  corps  of  old  clerks, 
translators,  and  assistant  librarians  gathered  together  by  Billings 
and  Fletcher,  the  founders  and  builders  of  the  Library,  were  getting 
old  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  by  death  of  one  of  these  faithful 
and  efficient  men,  it  was  increasingly  difficult  to  fill  the  place  from 
the  Civil  Service  list  under  present  laws.  Dr.  Fletcher  was  still  with 
us  as  ‘  Principal  Assistant  Librarian  ’  and  when  this  splendid  old 
man  died  at  an  extreme  age.  Garrison,  trained  under  Billings,  became 
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‘  Principal  Assistant.’  I  was  in  daily  contact  with  him  and  we  formed 
a  warm  and  lasting  friendship. 

“  The  great  work  of  the  Library  was  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  volume  of  the  Index  Catalogue — a  never  ending  task,  in 
which  the  whole  staff  shared.  At  the  same  time  the  Library  had  to 
be  kept  open,  its  shelves  and  card  catalogue  available  to  the  many 
visitors,  some  of  them  coming  from  abroad,  and  making  long  stays 
to  gather  material  for  their  special  purposes.  Much  bibliographical 
information  was  given  by  correspondence  answering  requests  from 
all  over  the  world,  only  limited  by  the  time  available  to  our  limited 
force. 

“  Dr,  Garrison  did  more  than  his  full  part  in  the  drudgerj-  re¬ 
quired  by  the  relentless  demands  for  ‘  copy  ’  from  our  special  group 
of  printers  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The  final  prejMira- 
tion  of  the  trays  of  cards,  which  after  numberless  sortings,  elimina¬ 
tion  and  reheadings,  formed  the  ‘  copy  ’  sent  to  the  printers,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  many  proof-readings  which  had  to  be  done,  when 
the  galley  sheets  came  back,  were  his  province.  He  toiled  unceas¬ 
ingly  in  this  treadmill,  often  taking  some  of  his  work  home  at  night 
How  he  found  time  to  read  the  good  books  he  loved,  to  practice  on 
his  beloved  piano,  and  to  write  the  very  original,  graceful  and 
terse  prose  which  his  occasional  writings  show,  was  and  is  a  mystery 
to  me. 

“  His  was  a  very  real  talent  for  original  authorship  and  although 
his  work  as  a  historian  of  medicine  will  be  his  monument,  he  could 
I  am  convinced,  have  made  a  distinguished  career  as  a  writer  along 
any  line  he  might  have  selected.  His  charming  History  of  Medicine 
is  read  and  enjoyed  by  many  who  have  no  special  interest  in  its 
subject-matter,  but  love  and  appreciate  good  literature  wherever 
found.” 

General  McCaw  was  succeeded  as  Librarian  by  the  late  Colond 
Champe  Carter  McCulloch,  Jr.  who  held  the  office  from  1913  to 
1918.  Through  the  period  of  the  World  War,  Colonel  McCulloch 
directed  the  Library  and  was  able  to  collect  an  amazing  quantity 
of  war  documents,  and  to  continue  the  scientific  journals  even  from 
the  belligerent  nations.  He  was  succeeded  just  after  the  close  of  the 
war  by  two  officers,  each  of  whom  was  Librarian  but  a  short  time. 
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The  late  Brigadier-General  Francis  Anderson  Winter,  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  American  Army  in  Britain  during  the  Great  War, 
was  Librarian  in  1918-1919.  Colonel  Paul  Frederick  Straub  held 
the  post  in  1919,  but  had  to  be  retired  for  disability  incident  to  the 
service  only  a  few  months  later  so  that  his  association  with  Garrison 
was  brief.  Colonel  Straub  was  distinguished  as  a  field  soldier  and 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Medical  Service  in  Campaign  that 
did  much  to  fix  the  present  training  of  medical  officers  for  war 
duties.  Colonel  Straub  won  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  award 
of  the  United  States  Government,  for  extreme  gallantry  in  the 
Philipiiines.  Garrison  admired  him  greatly.  Colonel  Straub  writes: 

“  My  association  with  Colonel  Garrison  was  very  brief.  He  im¬ 
pressed  me  as  a  very  capable  and  efficient  librarian,  upon  whom  I 
could  depend  at  all  times.  He  was  the  main  spring  of  the  machine 
and  in  my  time  was  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  institution.  He  was  most  tactful  and  I  soon  acquired  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  was  able  to  conduct  an  efficient  and  systematic  library 
service  in  spite  of  amateurish  ideas  that  may  have  influenced  the 
officer  in  charge.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  he  had  been  commissioned 
in  the  Medical  Corps  as  a  partial  recompense  for  his  valuable  service 
to  the  Department.” 

In  1919  Major  General  Robert  Ernest  Noble  was  appointed 
Librarian  and  held  the  office  until  his  retirement  from  active  duty 
in  1925.  He  had  rendered  distinguished  service  in  many  capacities 
during  his  long  Army  career.  He  was  the  able  assistant  of  General 
Gorgas  in  Panama  during  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  was  on  his  way  to  South  Africa  with  Gorgas  when  the  latter 
was  stricken  by  death  in  London.  General  Noble  is  a  man  of  plain 
speech,  but  fair  and  honest,  so  that  his  opinion  of  Garrison  is  valu¬ 
able.  He  recognized  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  talents  of  a  gifted 
man.  General  Noble  was  the  first  Librarian  under  whom  Garrison 
served  as  an  officer. 

”  Garrison,”  he  wrote,  “  was  a  brilliant  man,  with  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  type — supersensitive  and  temperamental.  A  pro¬ 
found  scholar  and  student.  As  a  medical  historian  he  was  outstand¬ 
ing  ;  as  an  administrator,  a  minus  quantity.  A  man  of  great  industry, 
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one  who  never  learned  to  play  or  take  life  easy.  He  had  other 
qualities  or  talents,  many  of  the  finest  kind.  He  had  many  contra* 
dictions  in  his  make-up,  but  he  left  a  name  and  work  that  will  be 
lasting,  and  the  world  will  admire  him  for  what  he  did.” 

After  General  Noble’s  retirement  from  the  Army  Colonel  James 
Mathew  Phalen  was  made  Librarian  in  1925.  He  continued  in  that 
office  until  1927.  He  had  been  a  Division  Surgeon  in  France  during 
the  World  War,  and  afterwards  pursued  the  command  and  staff  in¬ 


struction  such  as  i»  followed  by  officers  of  the  line.  He  was  Librarian 
at  the  time  of  Garrison’s  return  from  his  irksome  duty  in  Manila. 


He  writes : 


“  I  found  him  in  a  low  state  of  mind,  for  which  I  at  first  had  no 
explanation.  ...  He  was  in  a  deep  gloom  and  our  relations  con-  f 
tinned  to  be  on  rather  a  formal  basis.  I  am  sure  that  he  felt  that  - 
a  slight,  probably  intentional,  was  being  put  upon  him.  Very  grad¬ 
ually  I  sensed  the  trouble  and  thereafter  I  took  pains  to  show  him 
that  I  was  deferring  to  his  greater  experience  and  uncjuestioned 
greater  knowledge  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  Library.  The  ef¬ 
fect  was  immediate  and  very  gratifying.  He  emerged  from  his  gloom 
and  began  to  be  sociable.  In  the  subsequent  three  years  our  relations 
were  of  the  pleasantest  character.  I  found  him  ordinarily  the  best 
of  company,  his  conversation  always  interesting.  He  was  a  mine  of 
information  in  regard  to  medical  men  and  medical  events.  He  had 
a  widespread  acquaintance  with  contemporaneous  leaders  in  the 
medical  profession.  He  had  a  brilliant  style  in  writing  which  of 
course  could  not  be  shown  in  such  a  book  as  his  History  of  Medicine, 
but  which  was  i)articularly  well  displayed  in  the  ])apers  which  he 
furnished  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

He  wrote  easily  and  without  much  correction  upon  his  first  drafts. 

I  have  seen  nothing  that  he  has  written  that  was  not  worthy  of 
consideration.  He  spoke  haltingly  and  in  such  a  low  voice  that  it 
was  a  strain  upon  an  audience  to  keep  its  attention  upon  his  words. 

“  He  was  a  unique  character.  He  was  extremely  sensitive  and 
required  tactful  handling  at  all  times  to  get  the  best  out  of  him. 
Despite  the  pleasantest  of  working  conditions  he  would,  at  intervals, 
go  into  days  of  deepest  despondency.  From  my  experience  with 
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him  it  seemed  that  these  melancholic  spells  were  more  frequent  after 
he  left  the  Library,  perhaps  due  to  increasing  ill-health.  He  was  a 
devotee  of  good  food,  good  wine  in  moderation,  Manila  cigars 
which  he  smoked  constantly,  and  good  conversation.  To  these  must 
be  added  good  music,  particularly  that  of  the  violin,  I  valued  his 
friendship  highly  and  will  always  remain  an  ardent  admirer  of  a 
mind  that  is  almost  without  equal  in  my  experience.” 

In  1927  Colonel  Percy  Moreau  Ashburn  liecame  Librarian  and 
continued  as  such  until  1932,  having  been  held  in  office  by  jiermission 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  several  months  after  his  retirement 
from  active  duty.  Colonel  Ashbum  writes: 

“  My  first  close  acquaintance  with  Colonel  Garrison  was  in  1920- 
21,  when  I  was  in  command  of  and  organizing  the  Medical  Field 
Service  School  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  I  invited  him  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  military  medicine,  and  he  pre- 
paretl  the  thorough  and  splendid  Notes  on  the  History  of  Military 
Medicine,  subseijnently  published  in  the  Military  Surgeon.  This 
work  showed  the  same  wide  reading,  judicious  selection,  orderly 
arrangement,  wise  editing,  and  clarity  of  expression  which  mark 
his  larger  and  more  im|K)rtant  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Medicine.  In  its  more  limited  field  it  is  quite  as  interesting,  complete, 
and  satisfying.  However,  its  delivery  as  lectures  was  most  disap¬ 
pointing.  A  great  shyness  and  a  very  low  voice  made  Colonel  Gar¬ 
rison’s  delivery  so  poor  that  men  of  the  first  or  second  rows  could 
hear  very  little  of  what  he  said. 

“  I  next  knew  him  at  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office 
when  I  went  there  as  Librarian  in  1927  and  he  was  my  assistant.  I 
realized  jierfectly  that  he  knew  vastly  more  about  the  Library  and 
all  of  its  functions  than  I  could  ever  get  to  know.  Our  relations 
were  founded  u|)on  this  fact  and  I  freely  sought  and  commonly 
followed  his  advice  in  all  non-administrative  matters,  thus  soothing 
his  sensitiveness  and  gaining  his  gratitude,  friendship  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  As  a  student,  bibliographer,  research  worker  and  writer,  he 
had  no  jieer  in  any  of  the  librarians  whom  I  have  known.  I  never 
knew  another  man  |X)ssessed  of  so  much  knowledge  or  of  knowledge 
so  well  classified  and  so  readily  available,  nor  one  more  generous 
in  placing  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  others.  He  worked  with- 
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out  regard  to  hours,  often  far  into  the  morning.  His  memory  was 
prodigious,  but  his  note  taking  was  so  systematic  and  so  full  that 
he  always  had  the  written  record  to  back  his  memory.  He  was  a 
splendid  lingpiist,  a  wide  reader  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  Reading,  culling  and  writing  constituted  his 
vocation.  His  avocations  were  mathematics  and  music,  in  both  of 
which  he  excelled. 

“  Knowing  medicine  only  from  books,  many  of  them  ancient  and 
medieval,  he  had  exalted  ideas  of  the  philosophy  and  mystery  of 
medicine  and  of  the  nobility  of  practice  which  I,  who  knew  practice, 
could  not  share,  and  he  often  attributed  to  the  ancients  a  prescience 
which  I  did  not  think  they  possessed.  But  on  these  and  other 
matters  of  disagreement  we  disagreed  amicably.  Colonel  Garrison 
was  a  good  friend,  a  loyal  assistant,  a  great  scholar,  a  tireless  worker, 
and  a  luminous  writer.” 

Above  are  recorded  the  opinions  of  Garrison  of  the  five  living 
men  who  have  known  him  as  an  assistant,  and  under  whom  he 
served.  Another  Army  officer  knew  Garrison  intimately  as  his 
junior  and  has  written  an  appreciation  of  him  at  my  request.  This 
is  Colonel  Arthur  Newman  Tasker,  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
^  Army,  who  was  an  Assistant  to  the  Librarian  under  General  Noble 
and  Colonel  Phalen  at  the  same  time  that  I  held  a  similar  position. 
He  was,  in  addition,  associated  with  Garrison  in  the  work  of  the 
htdex  Medicus,  and  became  the  journal’s  editor  when  Garrison 
went  to  the  Philippines  in  1922.  He  writes  thus  of  Garrison : 

“  ‘  Call  me  Garrison.’  These  words  epitomize  one  phase  of  this 
great  scholar’s  personality  which  those  who  did  not  come  daily  into 
intimate  contact  with  him  were  very  unlikely  to  appreciate.  In  him 
it  was  no  pretense,  no  false  or  unreal  sense  of  human  values.  He 
desired  all  his  friendships  to  be  friendships  of  equality.  And  so  it 
was  always  with  him  ‘  Call  me  Garrison,’  not  ‘  Doctor  Garrison,’ 
not  ‘  Colonel  Garrison,’  not  any  designation  or  salutation  which 
involved  a  ‘  handle  ’  before  his  name.  [Colonel  Tasker  was  then  a 
Major  and  of  course  junior  to  Garrison,  while  I  was  junior  to  them 
both.] 

”  Colonel  Garrison  lived  a  life  that  was  very  largely  apart  from 
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any  material  aspect  of  human  affairs.  Of  the  practical  features  of 
mechanics  he  probably  knew  less  than  nothing.  One  of  his  friends, 
who  had  taught  several  other  persons  to  drive  motor  cars,  attempted 
to  instruct  him  in  this  art,  but  failed  completely.  He  finally  learned 
to  drive,  but  by  what  miracle  this  was  accomplished  has  never  been 
made  clear.  He  was  rarely  to  be  seen  in  large  groups  of  people. 
From  many  other  points  of  view  he  could  be  legitimately  described 
as  a  ‘  detatched  ’  individual.  Nevertheless,  he  possessed  a  profound 
and  wonderfully  clear  insight  into  the  cause  and  motives  of  human 
behaviour.  His  analysis  of  the  remote  and  proximate  origins  of  the 
World  War — based  largely  upon  biological*  concepts — has  never 
been  paralleled  in  any  writings  coming  to  my  notice.  His  broad 
understanding  of  economic  movements  was  remarkable  for  one  who 
had  never  engaged  himself  practically  with  such  concerns. 

“  As  a  librarian  he  was  not  trained  according  to  the  most  modern 
scientific  methods  of  classification.  Yet  he  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  greatest  medical  library  in  the  world.  I  have  often  thought 
of  him  as  possessing  a  jiersonal  acquaintance  with  every  book  on 
the  shelves,  and  as  visualizing  each  of  them  with  reference  to  its 
location  and  immediate  neighbors.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
the  old  volumes  which  have  been  of  such  inestimable  value  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  history  of  medicine.  I  rarely  saw  him  consult  the 
card  catalogue,  yet  time  after  time  I  have  followed  him  into  the 
stacks  and  watched  him  place  his  hand  unerringly  on  some  individual 
volume  to  which  he  desired  to  make  reference. 

“  One  cannot  possibly  praise  Colonel  Garrison  as  an  officer  of 
the  Army  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Probably  he  never 
knew  there  was  such  a  thing  as  drill  for  the  enlisted  members  of 
the  Medical  Department.  I  am  sure  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of 
all  the  routine  methods  of  administration  of  Army  hospitals.  Any 
picture  of  him  enforcing  discipline  among  enlisted  men  would 
stretch  the  imagination  far  beyond  the  breaking  point. 

“  This  officer  was  characterized  by  a  profoundly  scholarly  acumen. 
Not  only  was  he  a  devoted  student  and  research  investigator  of  the 
history  of  medicine  in  all  its  phases  and  in  all  epochs,  but  he  pos- 
essed  also  an  intimate  familiarity  with  all  the  philosophers  of  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modem  times  and  with  the  concepts  which  form  the 
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bases  of  the  systems  of  philosophy  enunciated  by  them.  The  regard 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  American  world  of  letters  is  indicated 
without  reservation  or  equivocation  by  the  act  that  the  President 
of  Yale  University,  in  conferring  upon  him  an  honorary  degree  in 
June  of  1933,  denominated  him  the  ‘  foremost  living  American 
scholar.’  There  can  be  no  possible  question  concerning  the  scholastic 
rating  of  any  man  so  eulogized.” 

Dr.  Albert  Allemann,  who  succeeded  Garrison  as  Principal  .\ssis- 
tant  Librarian,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  Library  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Together  they  worked  on  the  Index  Catalogue  and 
the  Index  Medicus,  and  no  man  can  tell  more  of  the  details  of 
Garrison’s  routine  library  work.  Dr.  Allemann,  who  faithfully 
served  the  Library  from  1900  until  his  retirement  in  1920,  says 
of  Garrison: 

“  Billings  recognized  Garrison’s  bright  and  quick  mind,  appre¬ 
ciated  his  extensive  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  and  saw  in 
him  the  man  who  would  some  day  continue  the  work  which  he  had 
started.  Col.  Billings  favored  Garrison  in  every  way,  trained  him 
in  all  the  work,  and  made  him  familiar  with  the  plan  of  the  Catalogue 
and  all  the  rules  of  editing  laid  down  by  him. 

“  When  Billings  left  the  Library,  Dr.  Garrison  became  Assistant 
Librarian  to  the  aging  Dr.  Fletcher.  Garrison  now  prepared  all 
the  author  cards  (cards  written  for  books)  for  the  printer,  a  most 
tedious  and  painstaking  work,  considering  that  many  writers  arc 
careless  in  giving  their  full  or  exact  names,  or  even  give  different 
forms  in  different  books.  In  this  work  Garrison  spent  a  large  part 
of  his  time  in  the  book  stacks  of  the  Library  and  thus  became 
familiar  with  the  important  medical  works  and  their  various  editions. 
It  was  then  that  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  him  to  write  a  history  of 
medicine.  He  early  began  to  collect  data  for  this  work,  and  to  pay 
close  attention  to  all  new  discoveries  and  new  methods  of  treatment 

“  Dr.  Garrison  also  did  the  ‘  heading  ’  (classification)  of  all  cards 
and  here  he  showed  what  a  rapid  worker  he  was.  He  himself  stated 
that  he  ‘  headed  ’  all  cards  written  on  the  previous  day  in  the  various 
languages,  in  one  hour. 

”  With  Dr.  Fletcher,  Garrison  also  arranged  and  prepared  the 
subject  cards  for  the  printer.  This  is  an  enormous  task,  for  every 
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card  under  each  subject  must  be  read  and  placed  under  a  sub-heading. 
Later,  when  Dr.  Fletcher  in  his  late  eighties  became  infirm  and 
feeble,  Garrison  had  to  do  most  of  this  work  alone.  After  Dr. 
Fletcher’s  death  Garrison  trained  Dr.  Allemann,  whom  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Librarian,  in  preparing  the  author  as  well  as  sub¬ 
ject  cards,  and  thus  transferred  a  large  part  of  his  work  to  his 
attistant. 

“Dr.  Garrison  also  read  the  proof  sheets.  After  the  proof  had 
been  read  by  Mr.  Rose  and  Dr.  Allemann,  Garrison  went  through 
all  the  proof  sheets  and  scanned  ^nd  revised  all  corrections  they 
had  made. 

“  This  tireless  man  brought  together  all  the  incunabula  in  the 
Library  and  made  a  list  of  them.  He  marked  out  the  new  journals 
which  were  to  be  ordered.  He  supervised  the  whole  clerical  force 
and  assigned  to  each  clerk  his  or  her  work.  He  was  a  restless  man 
who  could  not  live  without  work.  But  this  enormous  activity  reacted, 
in  later  year,  unfavorably  on  his  mind,  and  made  him  extremely 
nervous,  irritable  and  high-strung.” 

Garrison’s  loyalty  to  the  Army  officers  who  in  turn  have  been 
Librarians  of  the  Army  Medical  Library,  was  reflected  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph  of  that  chapter  of  his  Memoir  of  Billings  that 
concerns  the  Library.  After  telling  of  Billings’  retirement  in  1895, 
he  continues : 

“  The  official  management  and  administration  of  the  great  library, 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  its  books,  the  selection  of  material  for 
indexing,  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  its  resources,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Army  Medical  officers  who  succeeded  Billings. 
.^s  the  cantors  of  the  Thomasschule  at  Leipzig,  the  successors  of 
Bach,  had  to  be  men  learned  in  counterjioint,  worthy  followers  of 
the  great  seventeenth-century  music  master,  so  these  army  surgeons 
have  lieen  men  specially  selected  for  their  scientific  and  literary 
attainments.  Huntington,  one  of  the  collaborators  of  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  History  of  the  IV ar  of  the  Rebellion,  Merrill,  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  work  in  ornithology,  Walter  Reed,  a  pupil  of  Welch 
and  discoverer  of  the  causal  nexus  and  mode  of  prevention  of  yellow 
fever,  and  Walter  D.  McCaw,  who  specialized  in  tropical  medicine 
and  added  greatly  to  the  unique  historical  collections  of  the  Library, 
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have  all  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  the  interest 
in  the  literary  side  of  medicine  which  Billings  brought  to  his  work.” 

Major  Walter  Reed,  demonstrator  of  the  mosquito  transmission 
of  yellow  fever,  once  told  Garrison,  as  he  recorded  in  his  life  of 
Billings,  “  that  it  was  the  highest  ambition  of  his  life  to  succeed 
Colonel  Billings  as  Librarian  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office.  Bil¬ 
lings,  with  his  unerring  judgment  of  men,  had  indeed  selected  Reed 
for  that  position,  which  he  was  destined  to  hold,  in  due  course,  for 
the  single  week,  which  ended  alas!  with  his  untimely  death.” 

Said  Colonel  Ashbum ;  ‘‘We  may  be  thankful  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fielding  H.  Garrison,  Medical  Corps,  Billings’  protege,  has 
for  a  period  longer  than  Billings  been  immured  in  the  Library,  there 
to  dig  out  by  immense  labor  and  to  absorb  by  immense  ca()acity 
the  great  learning  necessar>’  in  the  preparation  of  his  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Medicine  the  fourth  edition  of  which  is  just  off 
the  press,  a  work  of  which  American  medicine,  letters  and  scholar¬ 
ship  are  alike  proud.”  (Hist.  Med.  Dept.,  390) 

J 

‘‘  In  his  work  at  the  Army  Medical  Librar>’,  scanning  hundreds 
of  medical  articles  a  day,  his  scope  of  theoretic  medicine  became 
ever  wider,  and  he  was  a  competent  critic.  He  could  be  delightfully 
sarcastic,  uttering  his  mirth  in  a  low  full  voice.  ‘  Piffle,’  he  would 
chuckle  at  a  superficial  statement.  As  Colonel  Garrison  was  more 
permanent  at  the  Library  than  the  Librarians  in  charge,  he  became 
widely  known  and  had  innumerable  contacts  in  the  wide  professional 
world.  His  modesty  and  willingness  to  serve  held  the  friendship  of 
medical  men  all  over  the  globe.  Everyone  sent  books  and  pictures, 
so  that  the  walls  of  his  office  held  fifty  photographs.  His  book  on 
Medical  History  was  to  an  extent  the  result  of  such  contacts.  In 
his  mind  great  men  stood  out  as  a  hall  of  fame,  distinct  and  recog¬ 
nized  at  a  glance.  His  science  lived,  his  true  memory  enlivened  it. 
Foreign  languages  were  a  matter  of  course.  His  translations  showed 
a  mastery  of  the  idiom  and  a  grasp  of  the  spirit  of  the  original 
author.  They  were  works  of  art.”  (Committee  of  the  Medical 
Library  Association) 
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Honorary  Degree  from  Yale 

In  presenting  Garrison  for  an  honorary  degree  at  Yale  in  1932, 
Prof.  Phelps  said :  “  Librarian  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Dr.  Garrison  belongs  to  that  noble  com¬ 
pany  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  Harvey  Cushing  who  have  com¬ 
bined  the  science  of  medicine  with  the  art  of  literature.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  United  States  Army,  author 
of  many  scientific  and  biographical  works.  Dr.  Garrison  holds  a 
unique  jxjsition  in  America.  His  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Medicine  is  the  foremost  reference  book  in  English.  In  all  phases 
of  medical  and  biological  history  he  is  a  master.  While  editing  the 
Surgeon  General’s  Catalogue  and  the  Index  Medicus  he  wrote  the 
most  accurate  and  readable  life  of  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs  and  in  1915 
a  Memoir  of  John  Shaw  Billings.  Many  specialists  think  of  him 
mainly  as  the  author  of  the  History  of  Anatomic  Illustration  before 
Vesalius,  but  his  friends  know  him  as  an  excellent  musician,  and  a 
competent  authority  on  the  history  of  music  and  the  history  of 
Spanish  poetry.  As  a  linguist  he  is  familiar  with  nearly  all  Modern 
European  languages,  including  Russian.  His  versatility  is  as  re¬ 
markable  as  his  accuracy.  As  a  librarian  he  distributes  books  wisely, 
for  he  has  written  many  of  them  and  read  all  the  rest.  He  is  a 
cheerful  man ;  happy  in  himself  and  the  cause  of  happiness  in  others.” 

President  Angell  then  said :  ”  Most  eminent  of  American  scholars 
in  a  difficult  field,  where  your  extraordinary  literary  gifts  have  been 
wedded  to  profound  scientific  knowledge  and  unflagging  industry, 
Yale  University  confers  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters, 
admitting  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges.” 

Just  after  Garrison  died  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  wrote  Mrs.  Garrison  a  letter  in  which  he  re¬ 
viewed  in  detail  the  Colonel’s  Army  service.  He  concluded :  ”  Colonel 
Garrison  was  an  earnest,  studious,  conscientious  officer  of  outstand¬ 
ing  accomplishments  in  medical  literary  work.  He  was  a  librarian 
and  historian  of  no  mean  ability,  and  faithfully  and  efficiently  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  intrusted  to  him.  His  death  is  deeply  regretted  by 
his  former  associates.” 
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Burial  at  Arlington 

Before  Garrison  left  Washington  for  duty  in  the  Philippines,  he 
exercised  a  melancholy  privilege  that  Army  officers  then  had.  He 
selected  a  site  for  his  grave  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  He  did 
not  tell  anyone  of  this,  not  even  his  wife,  so  that  on  his  untimely 
death,  his  burial  in  Baltimore  was  being  considered.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  possibly  he  might  have  expressed  some  wish  in  this  regard 
and  I  ascertained  at  Arlington  what  he  had  done,  and  was  able  to 
inform  Mrs.  Garrison  of  this  in  time  for  his  ashes  to  rest  in  the 
place  he  had  chosen. 

He  was  buried  with  full  military  honors  at  Arlington,  so  that  in 
death  as  in  life,  he  is  near  the  other  two  great  figures  who  brought 
fame  to  the  Army  Medical  Library,  Billings  and  Fletcher.  The 
pallbearers  were:  Surgeon  General  Robert  U.  Patterson,  former 
Surgeon  General  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  Major  General  Harry  L. 
Gilchrist,  Brigadier-General  Carl  R,  Damall,  Colonel  Joseph  F. 
Siler,  Colonel  Roger  Brooke  and  Major  Edgar  Erskine  Hume. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1935,  Garrison  had  known  personally, 
and  in  one  capacity  or  another,  had  worked  with  every  officer  who 
had  ever  been  Librarian.  With  the  earlier  incumbents  he  had  served 
as  a  junior  assistant ;  with  their  successors,  as  a  fellow  worker ;  and 
with  the  more  recent  Librarians,  as  a  valued  counselor.  He  knew 
thus  intimately  all  thirteen  of  these  officers:  Billings,  Huntington, 
Merrill,  Reed,  DeWitt.  McCaw,  McCulloch,  Straub,  Winter,  Noble, 
Phalen,  Ashbum  and  Hume.  Thirteen  of  them  admired  him  as  a 
man  of  letters;  thirteen  of  them  valued  him  as  a  man  of  feeling; 
and  thirteen  of  them  called  him  a  friend.  I  am  the  first  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  Army  Medical  Library  without  Garrison’s  official 
assistance.  But,  happily  for  the  institution,  I  knew  him  intimately, 
and  he  was  not  so  far  away  after  his  retirement,  so  that  until  the  end 
of  his  life,  I  was  able  to  obtain  his  opinion  and  advice  whenever 
needed,  by  merely  making  a  visit  to  nearby  Baltimore. 

Centennial  of  the  Army  Medical  Library 

On  November  16,  1936  the  Army  Medical  Library  commemorated 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  with  a  great  gathering 
in  the  Library  Hall.  It  was  attended  by  six  or  seven  hundred  visitors 
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and  delegates  of  universities  and  learned  societies  of  the  world,  and 
written  messages  were  received  from  several  hundred  more.  It  was, 
in  character,  not  unlike  the  assembly  that  Billings  had  held  in  1887, 
half  a  century  before,  in  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the 
building.  The  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Sir  Humphry  Rolleston, 
Baronet,  who  came  from  England  for  this  purpose.  Sir  Humphry, 
as  one  would  expect  of  one  of  the  greatest  living  physicians,  knows 
the  Library  well.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said  of  Garrison ; 

“  He  will  long  be  known  for  what  he  entitled  An  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Medicine,  which  is  the  indispensable  companion 
at  the  elbow  of  those  who  care  to  verify  names,  dates,  and  events.  It 
would  puzzle  imagination  to  picture  any  work,  short  of  a  small 
library,  which  could  correspond  to  such  an  introduction.  He  was  a 
graceful  and  allusive  as  well  as  a  prolific  writer  on  many  aspects  of 
medicine;  thus  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  77 
articles  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Acadenly  of  Medicine  of 
which  he  had  been  consulting  Librarian  since  1925.  ...  In  a  letter 
six  months  before  his  death,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  when  a  new 
edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Medicine  might  be 
expected,  he  modestly  wrote  with  a  philosophy  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  Koheleth,  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  Medical  publishers, 
like  other  business  men,  have  been  under  the  ban  of  “  Old  Man 
Depression  ”  and  are  very  chary  about  new  ventures — in  this  case, 
until  the  fourth  edition  is  completely  sold  out,  which  may  be  ad 
Graecas  Kalendas.  I  had  two  drawn  contracts  for  new  books  and 
both  went  up  in  smoke.  But  as  the  Spaniards  say,  “  I  am  glad,  as 
such  things  mean  using  up  one’s  vitality  over  references  and  indexing, 
and  often  to  no  purpose.” 

“  A  great  correspondent,  he  thus  had  friends,  such  as  Clifford 
Allbutt,  though  they  never  met.  He  wrote  a  neat  hand  without  a 
trace  of  writer’s  cramp,  though  in  1928  he  admitted  that  he  had 
‘  never  had  the  luxury  of  a  doctor’s  private  secretary.’  I  never  saw 
him,  but  we  had  corresponded  since  1926,  and  in  the  last  letter  from 
him,  dated  March  16,  1935,  he  spoke  of  writing  ‘  a  brief  editorial  on 
Fontana,  shortly  after  which  I  suspended  operations  until  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  when  I  usually  resume  writing,’  Few  medical  men  can 
have  better  deserved  the  honorary  degree  of  Litt.D.  which  in  1932 
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the  University  of  Yale  honoured  itself  by  conferring  on  him.  With  a 
wide  a  refined  taste  in  literature,  the  chief  interest  in  his  life  was 
music;  he  was  an  accomplished  pianist,  and  perhaps  unexpectedly, 
was  well  versed  in  thermo-dynamics.  An  extremely  sensitive  soul, 
he  lived  and  laboured  in  a  backwater  while  honours  and  promotions 
drifted  by  in  other  directions.” 

The  widow  and  daughter  of  Colonel  Garrison  were  present  when 
these  words  were  pronounced.  They  were  seated  beside  Miss 
Margaret  Billings,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings,  and  by 
Colonel  Robert  H.  Fletcher,  U.  S.  Army,  grandson  and  namesake  of 
Dr.  Robert  Fletcher.  Thus  the  descendants  of  the  three  best  known 
men  who  have  served  the  Army  Medical  Library  heard  the  inspiring 
address  of  Sir  Humphry  Rolleston.  a  man  who  admired  all  three 
but  had  never  seen  them. 

Garrison  merits  a  biographer  from  the  Army  Medical  Library, 
capable  of  telling  of  his  work  there,  with  many  a  musical  simile,  and 
with  many  a  quotation  from  the  classics  and  modern  poesy.  Such  a 
sketch  from  his  hand  would  have  been  so  adorned.  Unfortunately, 
as  already  lamented,  no  Garrisonian  pen  is  at  hand  to  the  task.  But 
be  it  recorded  that  when  the  honor  roll  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army  is  written,  his  name  will  be  there  in  letters 
clear.  And  we  will  think  of  him  with  the  pride  that  we  feel  in 
claiming  for  our  Corps  the  achievements  of  a  Beaumont,  a  Letter- 
man  a  Billings,  or  a  Reed. 


nELDING  H.  GARRISON  AND  HIS  INFLUENCE  ON 
AMERICAN  MEDICINE 

HENRY  R.  VIETS,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Garrison’s  position  in  American  medicine  is  unique.  No  one 
prior  to  his  time  had  stimtilated  so  widespread  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  medicine,  or  reached  into  the  consulting  room  and  library 
of  every  serious  student  and  practitioner  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  minds  of  American  physicians  from  1913  on,  Garrison  and 
medical  history  became  synonymous ;  Garrison’s  ‘  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Medicine  ’  became  their  chief  source-book.  Following 
the  first  edition  of  this  book  in  1913,  hardly  a  medical  monograph  or 
textbook  was  published  in  America  without  an  ‘  historical  introduc¬ 
tion,’  largely  from  Garrison,  or  references  in  the  text  to  historical 
matter,  culled  from  the  seven  himdred  and  fifty  pages  of  this  fat, 
blue-covered  book.  Others  may  have  pointed  the  way,  or  even  pub¬ 
lished  similar  texts,  but  Garrison  popularized  medical  history  as  it 
never  had  been  popularized  before  and  brought  to  hand,  in  a  con¬ 
venient  manner,  the  basic  material  for  use  of  the  physician,  student, 
librarian,  or  bookseller.  A  sales-catalogue  of  medical  books,  issued 
since  the  Great  War,  without  a  reference  to  what  Garrison  says 
about  this  or  that  book  must  be  an  item  of  the  greatest  rarity.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  may  ask  why  his  book  was  so  influential  and  why 
it  is  today,  nearly  twenty-five  years  later,  the  most  important  and 
useful '  History  of  Medicine  ’  available  to  physicians  and  workers  in 
the  field  of  medicine  in  general. 

Prior  to  1913,  only  a  few  physicians  contemplating  the  writing 
of  a  textbook,  monograph  or  paper  knew  where  to  find  the  historical 
facts  relating  to  his  subject.  Those  better  informed,  such  as  Osier, 
his  colleagues  and  his  students  at  Johns  Hopkins,  could  check  the 
sources,  although  not  without  considerable  difficulty  and  effort.  To 
the  initiated,  a  rich  store  lay  in  the  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  the  Surgeon^GeneraTs  Office.  But  how  pitifully  few  knew  this 
massive  series  or  even  had  them  easily  at  hand  for  reference  in  office, 
hospital  or  library!  It  was  not,  moreover,  until  a  bibliography  of 
‘  Texts  Illustrating  the  History  of  Medicine,’  prepared  by  Garrison, 
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appeared  in  1912,  that  even  these  facts  were  easily  found.  It  was 
tucked  away,  perhaps  a  little  slyly  by  Garrison,  in  volume  xvii  of  the 
second  series,  pp.  89-178,  under  Surgeon-General’s  Office.  Qv-^rly 
arranged  as  this  bibliography  is,  and  notwithstanding  its  minor  errors 
and  lack  of  index,  this  splendid  effort  on  Garrison’s  part  opened  up 
a  whole  field  not  adequately  explored  before,  except  by  Choulant  in 
his  ‘  Tafeln  zur  Geschichte  der  Medizin  nach  der  Ordmmg  ihrcr 
Doctrinen  ’  (Leipzig,  1822).  Based  on  the  material  at  hand  in  the 
Surgeon-General’s  Office,  the  largest  collection  of  medical  books  in 
the  world,  this  list  covered,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do 
so,  the  entire  history  of  medicine  and  formed  the  basis  for  his  text¬ 
book,  already  in  hand,  to  be  published  the  next  year.  Errors  of 
commission  were  not  infrequent,  for  Garrison  did  not  have  the 
bibliographical  precision  so  completely  matured  in  Billings.  Some 
of  these  slips  were  subsequently  corrected  in  a  later  printing  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  for  November,  1933.  Certain  omissions,  more¬ 
over,  occurred.  If  a  book  was  not  in  the  Surgeon-General’s  Library 
(fortunately,  a  rare  event),  it  was  not  always  sought  for  by 
Garrison ;  first  editions  were  occasionally  missed  for  the  same  reason. 
We  should  not,  however,  make  too  much  of  this.  No  matter  how 
eminent  the  author,  all  references  in  any  bibliography  have  to  be 
checked  and  re-checked,  as  every  students  knows. 

Following  the  list,  therefore,  came  the  textbook.  In  1912-13  few 
knew  the  list ;  shortly,  the  book  became  widely  known.  The  number 
of  copies  sold  is  not  at  hand,  but  it  must  have  been,  for  a  book  of 
its  kind,  large,  probably  larger  than  any  similar  text  ever  published. 
Issued  in  December  1913,  a  reprinting  was  necessary  by  May  of  the 
next  year  and  new  editions  in  1917,  1921  and  1929. 

Garrison’s  ‘  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Medicine,  with 
Medical  Chronology,  Bibliographic  Data  and  Test  Questions,’  was 
designed  as  an  outline  of  the  history  of  medicine  and  a  fact-book 
for  use  by  students  and  practitioners  in  their  professional  work  or 
as  part  of  their  medical  culture.  In  both  aims  the  author  was 
eminently  successful.  As  a  handy  outline,  no  book  offers  quicker 
references.  The  appendices,  of  which  Garrison  was  so  justly  proud 
that  he  mentions  them  in  his  title,  include  an  extensive  chronology. 
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with  its  separate  items  listed  tandem  instead  of  abreast,  thus  differing 
from  Choulant’s  arrangement.  This  chronology,  moreover,  was 
greatly  expanded  in  the  fourth  edition,  1929.  It  finally  covered 
seventy  pages  of  6-point  type,  compared  with  forty,  double  column 
pages  of  8-point,  in  the  first  edition.  Much  attention  was  given  in 
the  final  edition  to  public  hygiene  as  well  as  medicine.  Thus,  as 
Garrison  pointed  out  in  his  last  preface,  a  student  who  wishes  to 
know  the  important  happenings  in  a  given  year,  quinquennium, 
decade,  or  other  period,  now  had  this  material  available.  This  was  an 
achievement  of  the  first  magnitude,  exactly  the  sort  of  thing 
Garrison,  and  only  Garrison,  could  do  best.  The  other  appendices, 
although  useful,  were  not  so  important  to  the  general  users  of  the 
book;  the  lists  contain  histories  of  medicine,  biographies  and  his¬ 
tories  of  special  subjects.  All  were  carefully  worked  over  as  suc¬ 
cessive  editions  of  the  ‘  Introduction '  came  out  and,  as  these  sum¬ 
maries  became  more  extensive  and  at  the  same  time  more  accurate, 
their  usefulness  increased,  especially  for  advanced  students  and 
medical  historians. 

The  general  outline  of  the  book,  moreover,  follows  the  chrono- 
Ic^ical  table ;  Primitive,  Egyptian,  Oriental,  Greek,  Byzantine, 
Arabic,  Medieval  and  Renaissance  medicine  form  separate  chapters, 
covering  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  or  slightly  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  book.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  add 
a  quarter  more,  the  last  half  being  devoted  to  the  modern  period 
from  1800  on.  To  some  the  modern  section  has  seemed  to  over¬ 
weigh  the  whole,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  and 
medicine  before  1800  is  by  no  means  neglected.  Few  will  quarrel 
with  Garrison’s  evaluation  of  space.  The  bare  outlines  of  events 
are  interspersed  with  exquisite,  thumbnail  biographies  of  physicians 
and  a  splendid  series  of  portraits.  In  the  biographies.  Garrison  has 
succeeded  better  than  anyone  before  him.  A  few  words,  a  brief 
characterization,  a  penetrating  analysis,  and  the  man  stands  before  us 
as  clear  as  in  his  portrait.  This  feature  alone  would  put  Garrison’s 
book  in  the  forefront  of  medical  histories.  For  the  actual  portraits. 
Garrison,  of  course,  drew  on  the  extensive  collection  in  the  Surgeon- 
General’s  Office,  augmented  by  the  tmique  group  of  portraits  of 
modem  physicians  furnished  by  Dr.  Arnold  C.  Klebs. 
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The  second  object  of  the  book,  to  aid  the  practitioner  in  his  work 
and  to  add  to  his  medical  culture,  was  not  forgotten.  The  index  here 
was  indispensable  in  helping  the  practitioner.  Both  subjects  and 
personal  names  were  registered,  the  twenty-nine  pages  in  the  first 
edition  growing  to  sixty-four  in  the  fourth.  This  index,  for  which 
Garrison  sought  help  when  he  found  it  “  a  bewildering  excursus  in 
la  science  des  noms,"  is  the  outstanding  addition  to  his  final  edition. 
By  reason  of  it,  all  previous  editions  became  less  useful,  although 
historically  of  interest.  Garrison’s  index  is  the  jirst  place  to  look 
for  a  reference  in  the  history  of  medicine,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
average  physician,  student,  librarian,  or  bookseller  is  concerned. 
What  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  any  book  of  reference ! 

Finally,  the  cultural  and  social  aspects  of  medicine  were  not  for¬ 
gotten.  Five  pages  on  Mohammedan  medicine,  nineteen  on  Medieval, 
nine  on  Renaissance,  twenty-nine  on  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
twenty-five  on  the  Eighteenth  and  thirty-five  on  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  is  the  count  in  the  first  edition.  In  the  fourth  edition, 
these  are,  in  turn,  revised  and  expanded.  Topics  covered  are  medical 
fees,  art,  education,  hospitals,  public  hygiene,  sectarianism  and 
quackery,  periodicals  and,  in  the  final  edition,  medicine  in  the  World 
War  and  after.  To  read  these  sections  alone  is  an  adventure  in 
medical  culture  open  to  every  physician  and  student.  Not  a  few  in 
America  have  profited  by  Garrison’s  expert  summaries,  difficult  as 
they  are,  at  times,  to  read.  The  trees  tend  to  blot  out  the  forest,  in 
a  manner  which  is  quite  understandable  when  the  great  mass  of  data 
is  considered,  so  much  of  it  unsurveyed  before  Garrison’s  time.  In 
general,  however.  Garrison  showed  “  clarity,  concision  and  per¬ 
spicuity,”  the  aim  set  for  himself  in  his  preface. 

One  would  like  to  think  that  Garrison’s  other  writings,  both  books 
and  papers,  also  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  American  medicine. 
This  is  probably  not  so.  Most  of  them  were  written  for  specialists, 
such  as  his  histories  of  the  endocrines,  military  medicine,  pediatrics 
and  neurology.  He  spread  his  field  too  widely  and  none  of  the  four 
books  mentioned  above  are  quite  worthy  of  either  the  man  or  the 
subject.  The  best  is  probably  the  history  of  military  medicine,  a 
subject  in  which  Garrison  was  fully  at  home.  The  others,  appended 
to  books,  show  signs  of  hasty  compilation,  without  orderly  arrange- 
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ment  or  evidence  of  wide  research.  Garrison  certainly  knew  many 
facts  about  every  branch  of  medicine,  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
any  man  to  do  justice  to  half  a  dozen  specialties  as  complicated,  for 
instance,  as  endocrinology  and  neurology.  His  fine  anthology  of 
poetry,  written  with  Casey  A.  Wood,  gave  pleasure  to  many  phy¬ 
sicians,  although  I  have  not  seen  it  in  many  doctors’  libraries,  or  on 
their  consulting-room  tables. 

Of  the  papers,  those  published  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  were  probably  most  widely  read.  Some  were 
learned,  although  brief,  monographs  containing  facts  not  easily 
found  without  extensive  research.  In  this  class  were :  ‘  An  Epitome 
of  the  History  of  Spanish  Medicine,’  ‘  Russian  Medicine  under  the 
Old  Regime,’  ‘  The  Medical  Literature  of  France,’  ‘  The  Literary 
Tradition  in  English  Medicine  ’  and  ‘  The  History  of  Drainage, 
Irrigation,  Sewage-disposal  and  Water-supply.’  Others,  of  a  lighter 
nature,  included :  ‘  Medical  Proverbs,  Aphorisms  and  Epigrams,’ 

‘  On  Quackery  as  a  Reversion  to  Primitive  Medicine  ’  and  ‘  On 
Sydenham’s  View  of  Causation  in  the  Light  of  Seventeenth  Century 
Thought.’  His  “  three-decker  brain  ”  was,  apparently,  a  vast  store¬ 
house  of  facts,  which,  when  tapped,  yields  a  flow  of  rich  sustenance. 
These  papers,  and  a  great  group  of  similar  publications,  must  have 
caught  the  eye  of  many  and,  by  a  few,  were  “  read,  marked  and 
inwardly  digested  ”  as  they  richly  deserved  to  be. 

Garrison’s  influence  also  extended  indirectly  through  his  editor¬ 
ship  for  many  years  of  nineteen  volumes  of  the  Index  Medicus, 
that  indispensable  publication  and  adjimct  to  the  Index  Catalogue. 
Both  publications,  as  Garrison  states,  exerted  a  decisive,  prepon¬ 
derant  effect  upon  the  quality  and  reliability  of  our  medical  literature. 
Much  else  might  be  written  about  Garrison’s  publications :  his  many 
speeches  before  medical  and  other  clubs,  his  timely  obituary  notices 
and  book  reviews.  All  were  carefully  thought  out,  scholarly  products, 
for  Garrison  never  wrote  slovenly,  although  often  in  haste.  There 
was  a  charm  about  his  occasional  dry  humor  and  his  references  to 
music  and  the  great  composers.  He  exerted  a  subtle  influence 
through  his  letters,  which  were  often  long,  discursive  and  occasion¬ 
ally  provocative.  In  the  intimacy  of  a  letter,  the  fine  quality  of  his 
mind,  noble  and  tolerant,  was  clearly  brought  out.  Here,  too,  he 
left  his  mark. 
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Billings,  Osier,  Welch  and  Garrison ;  they  all  profoundly  affected 
American  medicine,  particularly  the  study  of  medical  history.  It 
was  Garrison’s  task  in  life  to  take  a  narrower  path  and  climb  it 
higher  than  any  of  the  others, — the  rocky  path  of  the  history  of 
medicine.  He  travelled  fast  and  strong,  explored  new  groimd  and 
gained  new  vistas.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  his  ‘  Intro¬ 
duction,’  as  all  good  travellers  do,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  should 
come  after  him.  This  book  led  more  people  to  explore  the  same 
mountains  than  any  other  publication  before  its  time. 


THE  COLONEL  PLAYED  THE  PIANO 
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Fielding  H.  Garrison  last  appeared  in  public  on  the  evening  of 
March  31,  1935,  when  he  attended  a  concert  given  by  the  German 
Boys  Choir  of  the  Dresden  Kreuzkirche  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  in 
Baltimore.  Although  very  ill,  Garrison  insisted  upon  going  to  this 
concert  and  the  only  departure  from  his  usual  routine  was  that 
instead  of  driving  in  his  own  automobile  to  the  concert-hall,  he  called 
a  taxi-cab.  When  the  taxi-cab  failed  to  arrive.  Garrison  hurriedly 
and  with  painful  effort  got  his  car  out  of  the  garage  and  drove 
himself  and  members  of  his  family  to  the  Lyric  Theater.  At  the 
end  of  the  concert  he  collapsed  and  eighteen  days  later  he  passed 
away. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  attending  this  concert  should  mark 
journey’s  end  for  this  true  music  lover  and  ardent  concert-goer.  It 
is  also  characteristic  of  Garrison  that  physical  discomfort  did  not 
keep  him  from  going  to  a  concert  which  promised  the  performance 
of  Johannes  Brahms’  “  Fest-  vmd  Gedenkspriiche,”  Op.  109,  for 
mixed  choir.  Unlike  the  mathematician  LaGrange  who  observed 
of  music  “  Je  I’aime  parcequ’elle  m’isole  ”  and  who  did  his  best  work 
during  music.  Garrison  completely  forgot  his  metier  when  listening 
to  music.  In  music  he  found  everything  his  inner  life  required, 
music  was  his  greatest  comfort  during  a  life  of  loneliness,  for  like 
most  great  minds  Garrison  was  a  lonely  man.  He  who  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  displayed  such  mastery  of  the  written  word  and  whose  prolific 
brain  could  conjure  up  the  most  poignant,  all-embracing  word- 
pictures,  always  turned  to  music  for  complete  happiness.  He  knew 
that  music  begins  where  words  fail. 

Men  who  love  music  are  sometimes  accused  of  being  soft-hearted 
sentimentalists.  The  dictionary  defines  the  word  “  sentiment "  as 
meaning  “  a  mental  feeling,  the  stun  of  what  one  feels  on  some 
subject”  or  “tendency  to  be  swayed  by  feeling  rather  than  by 
reason  ”  or  “  emotional  weakness  ”  or  “  mawkish  tenderness,”  all 
of  which  are  very  confusing  explanations.  The  German  word 
“  Gefiihl  ”  seems  a  better  description  of  the  music  lover’s  brand 
of  sentiment  and  to  tone-deaf  scoffers  he  might  say  with  Goethe 
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“  Wenn  Ihr’s  nicht  fuhlt,  Ihr  werdet’s  nie  begreifen  ”  (if  you  do 
not  feel  it,  you  will  never  comprehend  it).  Garrison  certainly  was 
no  sentimentalist,  yet  he  loved  music.  A  firm  believer  in  army  drill 
and  discipline,  a  stubborn  relentless  fighter  toward  any  goal  he  set 
for  himself,  a  man  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  capacity  for  work  of 
the  most  trying  and  exacting  kind — he  would  melt  imder  the  strains 
of  a  Brahms  string  quartet.  No,  Garrison  was  not  soft-hearted,  but 
he  was  kind-hearted.  He  once  pointed  out  that  the  foetal  monsters 
which  are  bom  acraniate  (with  no  brains  at  all),  are  also  acardiac 
(minus  heart).  Garrison’s  brain  made  him  a  great  medical  historian, 
but  his  heart  was  equally  big  and  to  those  who  were  close  to  him 
he  was  the  kindest  and  most  unselfish  friend. 

At  first  meeting  often  shy  and  humble  to  the  point  where  he 
made  others  feel  almost  ill-at-ease,  the  subject  of  music  would  in¬ 
variably  bring  forth  the  brilliant  conversationalist  in  him  and  his 
stiff  reticence  would  give  way  to  warm  relaxation.  With  his  phe- 
nominal  ability  to  remember  almost  everything  he  ever  heard  or 
read,  Garrison  could  discuss  music  from  Palestrina,  Buxtehude, 
Bach  to  Schoenberg,  Hindemith,  Toch,  and  there  was  no  important 
composer  in  the  whole  music  literature  whose  life-story  and  com¬ 
positions  he  did  not  know  thoroughly.  Garrison’s  own  conservative 
taste  and  preference  for  the  great  masters  of  the  past  did  not  dimin¬ 
ish  his  interest  in  modem  music,  and  whenever  there  was  something 
new  he  would  order  the  score  to  look  it  over.  Then  again  he  would 
go  back  to  now  almost  forgotten  composers  such  as  Joachim  Raff, 
Georg  Schumann,  Josef  Rheinberger  and  others  of  the  post-Brahms 
period.  Imbued  with  an  inherent  abhorrence  of  half-baked  diletant- 
ism.  Garrison  approached  music  with  the  searching  thoroughness 
of  the  scholar.  Above  all,  he  knew  how  to  listen  and  during  the 
playing  of  music  in  his  presence  there  was  that  silent,  inexplicable 
interchange  of  emotional  current  which  made  him  the  ideal  com¬ 
panion  for  the  exploration  of  a  musical  master-work  and  for  the 
full  enjoyment  of  a  musical  feast. 

Garrison  played  the  piano.  He  never  mentioned  his  teacher  by 
name,  but  always  referred  to  “  my  old  saxon  music  master  ”  whom 
he  described  as  a  taskmaster  to  whom  he  was  grateful  throughout  his 
life  for  having  given  him  a  technical  foimdation  which  enabled  him 
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to  play  later  on  more  difficult  pieces  such  as  piano  arrangements  of 
chamber  music  works  and  symphonies.  Garrison  was  a  good  sight- 
reader,  but  his  particular  forte  was  playing  from  memory  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Shortly  before  his  death,  when  Brahms  was 
mentioned  during  a  discussion,  Garrison  went  to  the  piano  and 
|dayed  from  memory  excerpts  from  a  piano  arrangement  of  the 
composer’s  Clarinet  Quintet  although  he  had  not  looked  at  the  music 
for  years.  Whatever  composition  Garrison  discussed  he  would  al¬ 
ways  illustrate  his  point  by  playing  excerpts  from  memory  on  the 
piano.  After  some  apologetic  remark  about  his  fingers  being  stiff 
he  would  begin  playing,  always  projecting  the  musical  content  with 
surety  even  though  there  may  have  been  an  occasional  wrong  note. 
No  Schnabel  or  Gieseking  was  ever  more  finicky  about  his  instrument 
than  Garrison  was  about  his  Steinway  grand-piano.  Its  action,  its 
d^ee  of  brilliancy  and  whether  or  not  it  was  placed  where  it  sounded 
best,  all  of  these  things  were  a  matter  of  continuous  concern  to  him. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  another  grand-piano  and  every  now  and  then  he  would  set  out 
to  look  for  the  instrument  which  would  meet  all  of  his  requirements. 
In  Garrison’s  office  at  the  Welch  Library  and  in  his  home  there  were 
stacks  and  stacks  of  music,  as  extensive  a  library  as  any  musician 
could  wish  for,  covering  the  entire  piano  literature,  chamber  music, 
symphonic  music,  opera  and  songs.  With  the  arrival  of  orthophonic 
recordings  Garrison’s  attention  turned  to  the  phonograph  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  possessed  an  extensive  collection  of  recordings. 
He  was  continuously  on  the  look-out  for  new  releases  and  whenever 
a  new  recording  of  some  favorite  work  came  out,  he  could  not  order 
it  fast  enough.  As  soon  as  the  records  arrived,  he  would  invite  some 
friends  to  share  his  enjoyment  in  listening  to  these  magic  rubber 
disks.  There  were  always  the  same  preliminaries,  proper  needles  had 
to  be  carefully  selected,  the  volume  of  the  gramophone  had  to  be 
adjusted  to  just  the  right  degree  and  last  but  not  least  a  box  of  his 
favorite  Manila  cigars  had  to  be  within  easy  reach,  later  in  the 
evening  to  be  followed  by  a  bottle  of  Duro  Port.  Talking  was  of 
course  strictly  taboo  during  the  playing  of  music,  but  expressions  of 
approval  by  raised  eye  brows,  occasional  broad  smiles  or  an  exchange 
of  silent  nods  were  unavoidable.  To  watch  Garrison’s  face  light  up 
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at  some  particularly  beautiful  passage  of  the  music,  or  to  see  his 
expression  of  joyful  anticipation  when  the  music  approached  the 
climax,  left  no  doubt  that  here  was  the  perfect  music  lover  who 
rather  than  being  merely  aurally  entertained  by  the  composer  in  a  - 
pleasant  way,  lived  his  music,  suffered  and  revelled  with  him. 

To  list  all  of  Garrison’s  favorite  composers  and  to  single  out  the  I 
compositions  he  loved  best  would  require  more  space  than  is  avail¬ 
able  here.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  never  tired  of  listening 
to  the  clear,  sunny,  piquant  score  of  Richard  Strauss’  “  Rosen- 
kavalier.”  For  a  time  he  played  recordings  from  the  “  Rosen- 
kavalier  ”  every  morning  while  eating  his  breakfast.  Then  there  was 
Brahms’  gay  Viola  Quintet,  Op.  Ill,  which  gave  Garrison  an  endless  i 
amount  of  joy.  No  account  of  Garrison’s  love  for  music  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  his  admiration  of  Franz  Schubert  and 
his  deep  and  singular  devotion  to  Johannes  Brahms.  While  stationed 
in  Manila,  Garrison  accomplished  the  difficult  feat  of  getting  a 
group  of  musicians  together  to  perform  Schubert’s  rarely  played  | 
Octet,  a  composition  not  exactly  suited  for  a  tropical  milieu,  but  very 
close  to  Garrison’s  heart — “  that  radiant  apotheosis  of  Viennese 
Gemtitlichkeit,  the  Schubert  Octet !  ”  as  he  expressed  it.  Incidentally, 
it  was  in  Manila  where  Garrison  put  in  some  very  strenuous  time  m 
practicing  all  of  Chopin’s  Etudes  for  hours  every  day.  Reflecting 
upon  this  in  later  years.  Garrison  with  a  rather  stoic  expression  on 
his  face  would  explain  that  his  efforts  to  master  all  of  Chopin’s 
£tudes  was  simply  a  means  of  reducing  and  getting  rid  of  an  over¬ 
size  waist  line.  Schubert’s  Octet  on  the  other  hand  had  a  different  ^ 
meaning  for  Garrison  and  hardly  a  year  passed  during  which  this 
shy  man  did  not  manage  to  persuade  musicians  to  practice  this  work 
and  to  perform  it.  And  when  in  1934  the  continuation  of  this  almost  | 
annual  custom  seemed  threatened.  Garrison  secured  a  recording  of 
the  Octet  and  played  it  at  his  home  for  friends  and  members  of  the 
Library  staff.  ^ 

Amongst  the  several  thousand  names  of  medical  men  listed  in 
the  index  of  Garrison’s  monumental  History  of  Medicine  appears 
the  name  of  Johannes  Brahms.  Brahms,  the  composer,  in  company  ^ 
of  all  the  physicians  and  surgeons  from  Hippocrates  to  our  time! 
Could  it  be  that  Garrison  had  in  mind  the  soothing  and  healing 
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qualities  of  the  miisic  in  his  favorite  composer’s  “  Requiem  ”  ?  Closer 
examination  shows  that  Brahms  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Theodor  Billroth,  the  pioneer  of  visceral  surgery,  of  whom  Garrison 
writes  “  Billroth,  a  man  of  charming,  genial  personality,  had  a  strong 
artistic  bent,  delicately  revealed  in  the  few  specimens  of  verse  and 
music  which  he  left,  and  in  his  delightful  Briefe,  in  some  sort,  a 
memorial  of  his  life-long  friendship  with  the  great  North  German 
composer,  Johannes  Brahms.”  And  under  “Questions  and  exercises  ” 
in  his  History  of  Medicine  Garrison  lists  as  question  No.  112: 

“  What  are  the  temperamental  peculiarities  of  Billroth  ?  ”  One  answer 
might  be  that  Billroth’s  temperamental  peculiarities  were  in  many 
ways  the  same  as  Garrison’s  and  that  Garrison,  too,  had  a  life-long 
friendship  with  Brahms,  although  he  never  met  him.  Billroth  and 
Brahms,  Garrison  and  Brahms — a  perfectly  analogous  relationship 
except  that  Billroth  had  the  advantage  of  being  a  contemporary  of 
Brahms  and  thus  was  under  the  spell  of  his  personality.  On  the  other 
hand.  Garrison  could  size  up  Brahms  even  better  from  the  twentieth 
century  perspective.  An  authority  on  Brahms,  Garrison  knew  every 
note  of  his  music,  he  knew  the  man,  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  phase  of  his  life.  He  loved  to  tell  anecdotes  about  Brahms 
and  his  knowledge  of  all  the  whims  and  utterances  of  the  composer 
was  almost  inexhaustible.  Mention  should  be  made  here  of  Gar¬ 
rison’s  lengthy  and  searching  review  Medical  Men  Who  Have 
Loved  Music '  which  contains  the  first  English  translation  of  a  part 
of  the  Billroth-Brahms  correspondence.  Then,  above  all,  there  is 
that  curious  paper  bearing  the  weighty  title  The  Medical  History  of 
Robert  Schumann  and  His  Family  into  which  Garrison  put  his  heart 
and  soul  and  which  in  spite  of  the  Schumann  cloak  of  disguise 
turned  out  to  be  Garrison’s  tribute  to  his  idol,  Johannes  Brahms, 
a  deeply  felt  panegyric  of  stirring  eloquence.  Garrison,  the  shy, 
reticent,  perfect  scholar  was  the  last  person  who  had  any  desire  to 
preach  to  or  to  convert  others  and  like  Frederick  the  Great  believed 
in  “  Lass  Jeden  auf  seine  Faqon  selig  werden,”  to  let  everyone  find 
his  own  heaven.  In  Garrison’s  love  for  Brahms  however  we  have 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  Garrison  never  hesitated  to  preach  the 
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gospel  of  Brahms  to  others  and  with  his  face  flushed  and  eyes  sparkl¬ 
ing  he  would  exclaim  “  Ecce  homo !  ”  Often  when  Garrison  was 
invited  to  read  a  paper  or  to  address  a  meeting,  if  it  was  at  all 
possible  he  would  spring  The  Medical  History  of  Robert  Schumann 
and  His  Family  upon  his  audience.  The  subject  seemed  scientific 
enough  and  when  in  the  midst  of  the  lecture  Johannes  Brahms 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  the  hearers  just  had  to  sit,  listen  and 
like  it.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  paper  Garrison  enjoyed  delivering 
as  much  as  this  one.  It  became  something  like  a  war-horse.  He 
read  it  at  meetings  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  on 
February  15,  1932;  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  October  10,  1932;  the  Charaka  Club,  New  York,  November 
15,  1933  and  the  Goethe  Society,  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  20,  1934. 
The  article  also  was  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  September  1934.  An  amusing  incident  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  occasion  of  the  before  mentioned  meeting  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Tucking  his  Schumann-coated  Brahms  article  into  his 
pocket,  Garrison  boarded  the  train  for  Philadelphia  one  afternoon, 
only  upon  arrival  at  the  hall  in  Philadelphia  to  be  informed  by  the 
janitor  that  Dr.  Garrison’s  lecture  was  to  take  place  one  week  later. 
Somehow  Garrison  had  become  confused  and  journeyed  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  one  week  ahead  of  schedule  as  if  he  could  not  wait  to  deliver 
his  sermon  on  Brahms !  Many  things  Garrison  said  about  Brahms 
can  well  be  applied  to  Garrison  himself  and  some  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  character  traits  of  Brahms  were  also  Garrison’s.  The  following 
excerpt  from  Garrison’s  before  mentioned  Brahms  article  may  serve 
as  an  example.  Speaking  of  Brahms,  Garrison  says : 

...  In  brief,  a  man  of  essentially  noble  nature  with  occasional  lapses  into 
the  sly  malice  of  the  physical  dwarf  (Kleine  Leute  haben  grosse  Herzen). 
Loathing  adulation  and  all  manner  of  lionizing,  Brahms  side-stepped  invi¬ 
tations  to  visit  England,  “  to  make  his  works  better  known,”  with  the  dry 
reminder :  “  They  are  already  printed  for  that  purpose.”  An  offer  of  a  liberal 
konorarium  for  a  new  composition  “to  order,”  was  rejected  with  the  hint 
that  some  slight  attention  be  paid  his  already  published  works.  His  jeers  at 
the  trite  quality  of  Highland  reels  were  set  off,  perhaps  ironically,  by  such 
“  hauntings  of  Celtism  ”  as  his  three  versions  of  “  Edward,  Edward,”  Murray’s 
Ermordung,  the  beautiful  intermezzo  on  Lady  Ann  Bothwell’s  Lament  (opus 
117,  No.  1)  or  his  effective  use  of  the  primitive  pentatonic  scale  of  Scotland 
(c,  d,  e,  g,  a)  in  the  andantino  of  the  Qarinet  Quintet — 
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“  He’s  pu’d  the  rose  o’English  loons, 

And  brok’n  the  harp  o’  Irish  clowns, 

But  our  Scotch  thistle  will  jag  his  thumbs. 

This  wee,  wee  German  Lairdie.” 

Brahms’  pawky  humors,  applied  as  freely  to  himself  as  to  others,  had,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  ‘  Scotch  snap  ’  to  them. 

Like  most  men  of  marked  originality  and  strong  intellectual  bias,  Brahms 
was,  in  brief,  a  bundle  of  contrary  and  contradictory  traits,  spontaneous, 
whimsical  and  therefore  unpredictable  perhaps  undecipherable,  even  to 
himself.  .  .  . 

No  matter  on  what  subject  Garrison  was  writing,  somehow  he 
had  to  bring  in  music  and  then  of  course  Brahms.  His  countless 
editorials  and  articles  are  full  of  excursions  into  the  field  of  music. 
Garrison’s  skill  in  bridging  history  with  art  is  to  a  large  degree 
responsible  for  the  distinctive,  rich  style  of  his  writings.  His  prose 
often  attains  rare  beauty  and  sweeping  forcefulness.  There  can  be 
found  sentences  in  his  writings  which  “  compass  the  whole  inner 
rhythm  of  life  ”  and  passages  which  take  the  reader  on  a  whirlwind 
tour  through  the  arts  of  all  ages.  Then  again  there  are  charmingly 
loquacious  reflections  of  a  resigned,  sadder  but  wiser  man.  Dull  and 
dry  he  never  could  be.  An  editorial  “  Transvaluations  and  Deflations 
in  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Its  Teaching  ”  *  Garrison  begins  as 
follows : 

James  Huneker  once  said  that  he  loved  music  so  well  that  he  hesitated  to 
disclose  the  seamy  side  of  its  practice,  in  other  words,  the  caprices,  profes¬ 
sional  jealousies  and  other  humbuggeries  of  the  virtuoso  or  prima  donna 
temperament ;  which  he  recounted  in  “  Melomaniacs  ”  and  subsequent  fictions. 
Music  is,  in  effect,  the  noblest  and  most  spirtual  of  all  the  fine  arts,  com¬ 
passing,  as  Goethe  affirmed,  the  whole  rhythmus  of  the  itmer  life  of  man 
(Andacht  oder  Tanz).  Heine  even  predicted  that  it  will  be  “the  last  word 
of  art.’’  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Autobiography,  laments  the  approach  of  the  time 
when  all  the  possible  permutations  and  combinations  of  musical  sounds  shall 
have  been  exhausted.  In  the  chaos  consequent  upon  the  World  War,  music 
has  clearly  outpaced  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture  in  public  interest  and 
estimation.  Where  Walt  Whitman  or  Vachel  Lindsay  had  a  moderate  show 
of  success  in  reading  or  reciting  their  own  poems,  people  Bock  to  endless 
concerts  in  vast  numbers,  and  with  an  interest  seldom  apparent  at  an  exhibit 
at  an  art  gallery.  Even  the  cacophonies  or  cubistic  music  are  endured  with 
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tbe  exemplary  patience  of  dumb,  driven  cattle  or  the  “  sad  civility  ”  of  lambs 
led  to  the  slaughter  pen.  In  New  York  City  alone,  the  weekly  output  of 
public  concerts  occupies  several  columns  in  the  Sunday  newspapers.  Radio 
has  made  the  better  sort  of  music  a  household  word.  The  “  canned  music  ” 
obtainable  by  gramophone  records  is  now  approaching  a  high  degn'ce  of  per¬ 
manent  excellence  and  value.  And  in  all  this,  the  composer  has  the  distinct 
advantage.  Beethoven  projects  himself  into  futurity  by  means  of  a  crabbed, 
wellnigh  illegible  MS.  score,  say  of  a  string  quartet.  Innumerable  interpre¬ 
tations  are  possible.  Nothing  is  of  consequence,  unless  the  performance 
throws  into  relief  the  uncanny  genius  and  grandeur  d’ame  of  Beethoven,  con¬ 
veyed  primarily  on  impersonal  printed  scores,  now  over  a  hundred  years  old. 

The  reading  or  delivery  of  medical  lectures  and  papers  might  be  defined  as 
dK  virtuoso  phase  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine.  The  impersonal,  strictly 
scientific  paper  may  be  as  dull  or  as  dry  as  an  official  report  or  laboratory 
protocol ;  intelligible  to  a  few  experts  only.  No  one  cares,  provided  the  find¬ 
ings  and  conclusions  be  accurate,  well  considered  and  not  too  tedious  in  the 
reading  or  audition.  When  such  a  paper  records  a  distinct  advance,  a  worth¬ 
while  discovery  or  invention,  it  becomes  a  small  event  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  That  the  portentous  length  of  sundry  medical  papers  bears  a  dis¬ 
tinct  relation  to  the  high  cost  of  medical  periodicals  is  now  a  commonplace. 
That  no  specialist  can  keep  up  with  the  present  proliferation  of  current  litera¬ 
ture  on  his  subject  is  equally  self-evident.  The  vast  majority  of  current 
papers  are  in  the  nature  of  fertilizing  media,  “  ploughed  into  the  soil  for 
compost,”  as  Thoreau  put  it,  and  “  with  a  good  deal  of  guano  in  their  destiny.” 
Such  slogans  as  “  fewer  and  better  periodicals  ”  or  ”  say  it  yesterday  ”  are 
set  off  by  the  expansion  of  medicine  in  newer  national  groups  or  far  distant 
countries.  In  consequence  of  the  financial  depression,  there  is  no  medical 
library  in  the  world  which  can  now  afford  to  subscribe  to  more  than  a  respec¬ 
table  fraction  of  current  medical  periodicals.  The  bane  of  recent  medical 
literature  is  prolixity. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  of  Garrison  the  music  lover,  or  of  any  other 
characteristic  of  his,  without  touching  upon  all  of  his  traits  just  as 
Garrison  himself  could  not  discuss  say  a  performance  of  an  opera 
or  a  symphony  which  he  had  just  heard  without  branching  off  into 
literature,  painting  or  even  the  history  of  medicine,  all  in  relationship 
to  the  musical  performance  he  had  just  attended.  It  is  quite  possible, 
for  instance,  that  Garrison  talking  about  the  Ochs  von  Lerchenau, 
the  central  figure  in  Richard  Strauss’  Rosenkavalier,  might  have 
launched  into  a  competent  discourse  on  alcoholism,  Hugo  von  Hoff- 
mannsthal’s  librettos,  Falstaff,  Viennese  Fasching,  Pieter  Bruegel 
and  sanitation  in  Central  Europe.  The  man  not  only  was  a  walking 
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enqrclopaedia,  but  he  also  had  the  imagination  of  an  artist  and  he 
knew  how  to  apply  knowledge  according  to  Goethe’s  maxim  “  Was 
du  ererbt  von  deinen  Vatem,  erwirb  es  um  es  zu  besitzen.”  Review¬ 
ing  Garrison’s  life-work,  one  can  only  bow  in  admiration  before  the 
man’s  superhtunan  energy  and  sagacity.  Garrison’s  contributions 
to  the  history  of  medicine  are  just  one  link  in  a  chain  which  the 
early  historians  began,  but  without  it  future  historians  could  not 
go  on  with  their  work.  There  is,  however,  another  Garrison  and 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  preserve  him,  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
The  Unknown  Garrison.  It  is  the  Garrison  as  he  is  best  revealed  m 
his  letters.  Garrison  was  a  great  letter  writer  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  publication  will  keep  these  letters  from  sinking  into  oblivion. 
He  who  always  seemed  ill-at-ease  when  addressing  an  audience  and 
who  squirmed  every  now  and  then  when  writing  in  his  official  ca¬ 
pacity  as  a  medical  historian,  found  freedom  and  satisfaction  wha 
writing  letters  to  his  friends.  There  being  no  audience  but  the 
recipient  of  the  letter  and  no  chance  of  publication  made  him  write 
without  restraint.  There  may  be  some  objection  to  the  publication 
of  the  sub-rosa  Garrison  and  like  in  the  case  of  many  great  men,  the 
usual  debate  may  ensue  as  to  whether  or  not  betrayal  of  personal 
confidences  is  involved.  There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  outcome 
in  Garrison’s  case.  One  cannot  read  these  brilliant,  fascinating, 
kaleidoscopic  extemporizations  without  wanting  to  hear  the  man’s 
pen  talk  on  and  on.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  some  of  his 
letters  pertaining  to  music  and  related  arts.  Let  us  once  more  listen 
to  Fielding  H.  Garrison  talking : 

.  .  .  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  Rosenkavalier,  which  looks  very  en¬ 
ticing  for  clear,  sunny  mornings.  The  citations  raise  the  question:  How  did 
he  ever  acquire  such  ease  of  expression  via  instnunentation  ?  I  suppose  die 
real  answer  is  that  every  man  who  has  not  dissipated  his  mental  capacities, 
but  deliberately  developed  and  utilized  them,  will  have  acquired  a  certain 
idiom  of  self-expression,  which  becomes  his  very  own  eventually  and  which 
he  then  can  play  with  to  suit  the  occasion.  That  commonplace  explanation  is 
suggested  by  our  own  reactions  to  the  Brahms  idiom,  which  it  took  us  years 
to  acquire,  but  which,  once  acquired,  becomes  as  simple  and  self-evident  to 
our  audition  as  a  Mozart  Sonata  or  a  Hayden  Quartet  (Vivaldi  and  Scar¬ 
latti,  who  speak  the  same  idiom  as  J.  S.  Bach  are  not  so  easy  of  comprehen¬ 
sion — i.e.  their  idiom  is  obsolete  and  requires  hineinstudieren  into  the  Zeit¬ 
geist  behind  it).  Thinking  of  Strauss’  major  achievements,  I  wonder  if  yon 
would  agree  with  the  following: 
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1.  Eulenspiegel :  A  bold  and  wonderfully  successful  bit  of  experimentation 

toward  Straussian  self-expression. 

2.  Zarathustra :  the  same  aspiration,  but  not  so  successful  because  it  is  not 

entirely  possible  to  philosophize  via  program  music.  Beethoven  and 
Brahms  express  ideation  (Eroica,  Viennese  sadness  in  Brahms’  Fourth 
as  a  foreboding  of  disaster)  not  by  the  metaphysical  route  but  by 
Empfindung. 

3.  Don  Juan :  brilliant  start  and  charming  lyric  episodes,  but  flags  and  fails 

to  hold  interest  because  journalistic  in  treatment.  A  great  deal  of  Musik- 
macherei  in  the  middle  sections:  the  beautiful  hom-call  is  not  of  a  trite 
woman-chaser  but  of  a  Siegfried  nature,  more  interested  in  “  the  bright 
face  of  danger  ”  than  in  skirts.  The  coda  is  hollow  and  false,  non-con¬ 
vincing  because  the  Lenau  conclusion  is  lame  and  impotent.  The  old 
Tirso  de  Molina  finale,  that  it  took  an  external  agency  (the  Commander) 
to  kill  off  the  hero,  is  what  makes  Mozart’s  finale  so  convincing.  The 
elderly  rakes  and  rou»  I  have  known  were  never  penitent,  but  tediously 
and  exultantly  autobiographical,  even  though  otherwise  the  “  burnt  out 
fuse”  re.  facies  and  physical  habitus.  Dante  metes  out  punishment  to 
two  main  classes:  the  Giovanni  with  or  without  intention — ^the  former 
being  frauds  and  cheaters,  the  latter  fellows  who  could  not  help  them¬ 
selves;  and  if  anything  does  stir  the  fury  of  the  old  Florentine  it  is 
fraud  in  human  transactions.  The  old-fashioned  view  seems  therefore 
the  sotmdest  and  best. 

4.  Heldenleben,  Tod  und  Verklarung,  Symphonia  Domestica:  either  journal¬ 

istic  (trite  theatrical  postures  and  gestures  and  gallery-play)  or  grap¬ 
pling  with  material  which  is  inexpressible  or  not  worthy  of  expression 
in  music — e.  g.  the  course  and  exitus  of  a  fatal  infectious  disease  is  a 
visual  not  an  auditory  phenomenon,  apart  from  groans  and  death  rattle — 
an  “  inhuman  lack  of  humor  ”  here.  Squalling  of  the  baby  a  real  hu¬ 
morous  sttmt  for  orchestra  but  not  fff  or,  as  the  girl  said  in  Theodor 
Storm’s  poem  “  Nicht  so  laut !  ” 

5.  Don  Quixote :  a  magnificent  and  absolutely  successful  example  of  the 

composer’s  gift  of  conveying  episodes  by  auditory  sensations,  e.  g.  the 
expression  of  the  milder  type  of  delusional  insanity  by  an  atonal  episode. 
This  seems  Strauss’  finest  achievement  in  complex  instrumentation  i.  e. 
in  making  the  orchestra  say  things  never  said  before. 

6.  Rosenkavalier :  the  fine  flowering  and  culmination  of  his  particular  gift, 

all  the  more  successful  as  conveying  the  humoristic  intention  of  a  hu¬ 
morous  libretto  (evocation  of  18th  century). 

7.  Waldhom  Concerto,  Violin  Sonata,  Piano  Quartet,  Wind  Serenade: 

admirable  and  pleasing  bits  of  chamber  music  showing  the  salutary 
influence  of  Brahms. 
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8.  Songs :  Effective  specimens  of  tone-painting  as  “  Ausdruck  der  Emp- 
findung."  “  AUerseelen  ”  of  unearthly  beauty  and  worthy  of  the  greatest 
composers. 

It  has  amused  me  to  scribble  this  off,  as  if  I  were  talking  to  you,  so  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  entirely  boresome. 


.  .  .  you  write  with  more  “  inner  freedom  ”  and  spontaneity  than  I  do, 
who  for  years  have  been  committed  to  what  might  be  called  the  Government 
official  goose-step,  the  necessity  of  being  impartial  and  impersonal,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  taboo  of  praise  or  blame  inculcated  in  Army  Regulations  and  the 
handicap  of  medical  historians  who  have  to  deal  with  almost  any  material 
except  their  very  own  (“  Das  Beste  was  er  ist  verdankt  er  andem”).  This 
“  amphigurische  Sprache,”  as  Goethe  called  it,  is  slowly  acquired  and  finally 
becomes  automatic,  compensated  only  by  the  excellent  military  rule :  “  Facts, 
not  opinions  are  wanted.”  I  agree  with  you  that  Eulenspiegel  is  a  little  stroke 
of  genius,  only  in  a  new  idiom,  so  difficult  that  it  took  several  hearings  and 
perusal  of  the  score  to  get  the  hang  of  it  Your  view  of  Strauss  tallies  with 
what  I  saw  of  him  in  the  flesh  in  two  piano  and  song  recitals  (with  his  wife), 
then  twice  as  director  of  his  orchestral  compositions,  finally  in  another  piano 
and  song  recital  (with  Frau  Schumann).  My  definite  impression  was  that 
like  the  18th  century  composers  in  the  period  in  which  even  public  hygiene 
was  superimposed  ("von  oben"),  he  seemed  to  have  no  definite  relation 
to  the  music  he  was  playing  (his  own),  and  under  some  ban  or  spell  of  pro¬ 
found  boredom.  His  accompaniments  were  cold,  indifferent  lifeless  (sug¬ 
gesting  Mozart’s  view  of  Dementi  as  “a  mere  Mechanikus”),  his  manner 
listless;  at  the  terminal  Washington  recital,  heart-broken  and  despondent 
Even  the  genius  in  his  “  AUerseelen  ”  seemed  to  bore  him.  The  “  Enoch 
Arden  ”  number,  with  a  monotonous  somebody  reading  that  long  prosy  thing  of 
Teimyson’s,  was  voted  a  ghastly  artistic  blunder,  even  in  its  initial  conception. 
The  wonderful  F-minor  episode,  which  does  convey  the  ineffable  sadness  the 
poet  was  after,  was  played  in  a  mechanical,  dispirited  manner.  In  the  or¬ 
chestral  numbers  he  was  more  in  his  element,  but  would  have  been  so  much 
better  off  seated,  as  if  before  the  footlights.  The  tremendous  concussions  of 
sound  in  Zarathustra  and  Symphonia  Domestica  seemed  as  if  about  to  lift 
his  fragile  body  up  in  the  air,  as  in  the  “  levitations  ”  of  spiritualists.  The 
New  Yorkers,  the  meanest  people  in  the  world  for  high-hatting  and  belittling 
outsiders,  pronotmced  him  “  the  greatest  of  musical  humorists  ”  in  the  Falstaf- 
fian  sense  ("  the  cause  that  mirth  is  in  other  men  ”).  But  in  Vienna,  as  you 
say,  he  found  himself,  as  did  the  Brahms  of  the  later  period,  and,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  in  an  immortal  humoresque.  The  record  I  heard  of  “  Schlagober  ”  was 
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igain  “  music  made  to  order/'  in  the  18th  century  sense ;  what  Mozart  and 
Haydn  evaded  by  genius  “  von  Gottes  Gnaden,”  and  what  Mozart  actually 
surmounted  and  put  beneath  his  feat  in  Don  Giovanni,  the  G-minor  and  the 
Requiem. 


(from  a  letter  to  a  pianist) 

.  .  .  Your  program  seems  to  me  fine  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  get 
away  with  it  easily  and  make  a  deserved  success  of  it.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  improve  upon  it,  which  would  be  presumptuous  anyhow.  The  only  sug¬ 
gestion  I  would  venture  to  make  is:  don’t  be  too  austere  in  the  matter  of 
encores,  but  have  a  few  up  your  sleeve  to  keep  people  guessing  which  struck 
me  as  one  of  the  elements  in  the  popularity  of  Myra  Hess  and  Lawrence 
Tibbett  I  can  think  only  of  certain  pieces  I  like  very  much  to  hear,  and 
which  are  seldom  played  in  public,  viz.  Moriz  Rosenthal’s  Papillons,  Scriabine’s 
Etude  in  E-major,  Liszt’s  Funerailles,  Rubinstein’s  Hallali,  Schumann’s  Toc- 
ata  or  Henselt’s  Toccatina,  and  particularly  the  Albeniz  Sequidillas,  some  of 
which  are  still  good  encore  pieces.  The  Brahms  E-flat  number  (Ballade?) 
with  the  beautiful  appreggiatura  interlude  in  A-flat  is  very  effective,  also  the 
A-flat  intermezzo  with  the  rythm  of  a  barcarole.  In  that  Bach  Toccata  which 
opened  your  first  program,  you  let  loose  some  astonishing  effects  of  velocity 
and  firm  control  of  very  complex  passage  work,  which  got  over  with  the 
audience.  The  modem  keyed-up  piano  is  an  instmment  of  percussion  with 
very  little  capacity  for  broad  sostenuto  effects.  If  I  could  get  hold  of  a  good, 
old-fashioned  sostenuto  instmment,  I  should  be  tempted  to  begin  again.  I 
would  suggest  the  Bach- D’ Albert  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A-major,  only  it 
could  not  be  made  to  sing  on  an  up-to-date  piano,  as  it  would  on  the  organ. 
Louis  Ehlert  called  it  a  Fruhlingsstuck — or  words  to  that  effect.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  finest  Bach  numbers,  but  it  never  did  anything  else  but 
tinkle  under  my  fingers  (it  is  not  difficult)  and  I  hear  it  only  in  the  mind’s 
ear.  Schubert’s  menuetto  in  B-minor  (probably  from  his  Fantasia  or  a 
Sonata)  occurs  to  me  as  an  encore  number  with  which  Rosenthal  and  other 
great  pianists  have  won  golden  opinions,  especially  with  the  musette  in  the 
major.  Ditto  the  Chopin  impromptu  in  F-Sharp.  You  see  that  my  tastes  are 
very  old-fashioned.  I  am  strong  for  the  Chopin  F-minor  Ballade  which  you 
propose  to  play  .  .  . 


...  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  those  records.  I  recall  the  Brahms 
(J-major  Sonata  Op.  78  with  its  “  Regenlied  ”  finale  vividly,  in  fact  the 
three  violin  sonatas  were  the  first  things  of  Brahms  I  ever  encountered  and 
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played  and  that  was  years  ago.  They  are  among  the  finer  flower  of  his  out¬ 
put  and  the  mood  would  seem  to  allocate  them  to  the  early  autiunnal  Stim- 
mtmg  of  the  F-major  S)rmphony  No.  3,  which  merges  into  very  late  autumn 
in  No.  4.  All  that  fin-de-siwle  music,  even  such  feminine  phases  as  the  F-minor 
Ballade  of  Chopin  or  the  F-major  of  the  Rhinemaidens  in  Gotterdammenuig, 
has  about  it  an  ineffable  sadness,  as  if  signalizing  the  approaching  end  of  a 
great  period.  One  must  have  lived  through  a  good  part  of  it  to  sense  the 
relative  mediocrity  of  our  own.  ...  Of  Brahms  I  know  mainly  the  string 
quartets,  violin  sonatas  and  clarinet  numbers  through  having  played  them  with 
the  violin  or  as  duets.  I  waited  for  years  to  hear  the  3rd  and  4th  symphonies, 
which  were  never  played  in  Washington,  except  by  aspiring  and  perspiring 
pianists.  I  shall  never  forget  Furtwangler’s  reading  of  the  E-minor.  Even 
the  average  auditor  of  that  audition  seemed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
cluding  passacaglia  is  a  kind  of  Totentanz  (the  composer’s  intention),  or  as 
a  lady  sitting  next  to  me  observed:  It  seems  to  be  a  mosaic  of  tiny  pictures 
like  those  of  Holbein.  Yet  I  doubt  it  if  she  detected  the  basso  obstinate  of 
that  tremendous  ascending  scale  through  the  successive  8  bar  variations.  Even 
Brahms’  familiars  did  not  see  that  until  he  told  them  about  it  and,  of  course, 
he  got  the  old  bachelor’s  Schadenfreude  over  the  fact  that  it  was  puzzle- 
headed  like  the  polkas  and  csardas  played  by  gypsy  bands  in  the  Prater, 
which  he  sometimes  claimed  as  compositions  of  his  own  to  choke  off  super¬ 
fluous  adulation  by  saucer-eyed  sycophants.  “  You  are  hearing  one  of  them 
now!”  (with  uplifted  forefinger).  Like  most  men  of  great  originality  he 
was  a  contrary  and  anything  but  consistent  Hagestolz  who  did  not  like  to 
be  festgenagelt  or  festgeschraubt  to  suit  the  whims  of  other  people.  But  I 
must  not  bore  you  further  and  if  you  will  drop  me  a  line  when  you  feel  like 
it,  I  will  try  to  come  across  somehow.” 


.  .  .  I  propose  that  you,  X -  and  I  resolve  ourselves  into  a  Socratic 

Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  a  trois,  to  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  examine 
one  another  by  puzzle-headed  questions,  after  the  manner  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues.  I  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  that  with  my  children  and  think  it  is  the 
best  way  to  tap  unsuspected  sources  of  mental  energy  and  develop  conversa¬ 
tion  as  a  fine  art — ^not  unlike  Brahms  and  Joachim  seeking  problems  in 
canon-writing  for  each  other  in  their  youth.  I  have  a  duplicate  of  those  13 
Canons  which  I  will  present  to  you.  Mind,  as  an  army  file  of  my  acquaintance 
observed,  is  “  all  we’ve  really  got  ”  and  what  else  is  life  for  but  to  develop  it 
continuously?  ...  I  have  had  to  go  it  alone  most  of  my  life  because  I  get 
so  bored  with  its  commonplace  and  obvious  reactions,  and  ennui,  in  my  case, 
immediately  produces  the  psychic  equivalent  of  neurasthenia — I  get  numb  and 
dumb,  nonplussed  and  stupefied.  From  this  angle  X - ^’s  aversion  to  playing 
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Cbopin  and  other  pretty  music  “  because  it  bores  her,”  is  an  observation  of 
the  highest  intelligence.  She  only  reacts  to  what  Lord  Byron  called  “  some¬ 
thing  craggy  to  break  one’s  mind  upon,”  i.  e.  the  concussion  produces  thought, 
like  Pegasus  drawing  sparks  from  the  rock  by  smiting  it  with  his  hoof.  Such, 
at  any  rate,  were  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms;  their  strength  came  from  a 
certain  isolation.  About  the  Brahms  No.  4,  E-Moll,  as  the  Germans  say,  is 
“grell”  as  to  Klangfarbe,  while  E-Dur  is  the  most  brilliant  and  scintillant 
of  all  keys  on  the  piano,  the  key  my  Saxon  music  master  employed  to  start 
me  on  playing  scales.  I  think  the  E-minor  implication  persists  through  the 
last  movement  of  Brahms’  Fourth  (you  must  read  Max  Kalbeck’s  interpreta¬ 
tion)  even  where  the  defi  becomes  “  lachender  Tod  ”  am  Ende.  There  is  the 
carry  dcfi  in  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven’s  last  quartet,  the  sensation  of 
going  down  to  the  gates  of  death  with  flying  colors,  which  is,  of  course,  an 
exultant  mood,  more  masculino  not  possible  to  anima  muliebri  in  corpore 
masculino  in  clusa.  The  first  movement  suggests  to  me  a  wandering  through 
the  environs  of  fin-de-si^le  Vienna,  so  changed  since  Beethoven’s  time  and 
with  the  implication  of  Billroth’s  remark:  ”  Sogar  im  Salon  spricht  ntan  in 
Moll  ” — a  subdued,  late  autumnal  feeling.  The  slow  movement  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  greatest  ever  conceived  by  the  human  mind,  the  initial  imisono  ominous 
and  homophonic,  like  music  of  the  far  East,  the  rest  is  of  ineffable  sadness. 
The  C-Major  episode  burschikos  and  bustling,  a  typical  Brahms  scherzo, 
going  back  to  his  youthful  period.  No  composer  has  ever  handled  the  Dur- 
MoU  Klangfarbe  as  Brahms  did  in  his  last  compositions,  that  slow  movement 
in  particular.” 


In  letters  like  these,  we  meet  the  unmasked  Garrison,  we  witness 
his  intense  passion  for  music,  “  the  noblest  and  most  spiritual  of 
all  fine  arts,”  as  he  termed  it,  and  we  find  Garrison  writing  with  a 
gusto  which  eloquently  discloses  how  much  music  meant  to  him. 
And  then  again,  how  typical  of  Garrison  to  add  modestly  and  almost 
apologetically  “  it  has  amused  me  to  scribble  this  off,  as  if  I  were 
talking  to  you,  so  I  trust  it  will  not  be  entirely  boresome !  ” 

During  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  the  dying  John  Ruhrah  thought 
of  Garrison.  “  How  is  the  Colonel  ?  ”  he  inquired  and  then  pensively 
added  “  he  will  be  a  difficult  type  to  write  about.”  This  memorial 
number  testifies  that  Garrison  erected  his  own  monument.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  to  go  beyond  the  recording  of  all  of  his  publications, 
or  to  deviate  from  objective  reporting  of  the  facts  about  his  life  and 
private  utterances. 
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In  one  of  his  letters,  after  writing  “  What  else  is  mind  for  but 
to  develop  it  continuously,”  Garrison  abruptly  breaks  off  this  thought 
and  continues  with  the  following  seemingly  irrelevant  statement: 
“  I  have  had  to  go  it  alone  most  of  my  life — These  sad  words 
imfold  the  splendor  and  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  He  developed  his 
mind — and  he  had  to  go  it  alone  most  of  his  life. 
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GARRISON,  THE  TEACHER 

M.  PIJOAN 
Harvejr  Cushing  Fellow 

Ptttr  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Fielding  H.  Garrison’s  connection  with  the  John  Hopkins  Medical 
School  began  in  1930  and  ended  with  his  death  in  1935.  During 
those  years  he  was  the  librarian  of  the  Welch  Medical  Library  and 
gave  certain  lectures  and  seminars  on  the  history  of  medicine.  In 
1930  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Medicine  had  as  its  head  Dr. 
Welch,  who  held  the  professorial  chair;  Sir  D’Arcy  Power,  the 
visiting  lecturer ;  Dr.  Garrison,  the  resident  lecturer ;  and  Dr.  D’Irsay 
and  Dr.  Oliver  as  associates.  In  that  year  a  group  of  five  or  six 
students  and  a  few  members  of  the  faculty  attended  a  roimd  table 
seminar  which  was  given  by  Dr.  Garrison  on  the  subject  of  “  Medical 
Literature  and  Bibliography.”  The  purpose  of  this  seminar  was  to 
enlighten  a  few  of  us  as  to  the  methods  and  intricacies  of  compiling 
bibliographical  data,  the  process  of  constructing  bibliography,  colla¬ 
tion,  and  the  correcting  of  proofs.  This  small  group  met  once  a  week 
at  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Garrison  reluctantly 
accepted  us  as  students.  He  was  frankly  afraid  of  boring  us,  and 
while  the  subject  matter  itself  was  somewhat  stifling  his  personality 
was  by  no  means  iminteresting.  However,  the  membership  in  this 
course  became  gradually  smaller  due  to  the  monotonous  quality  of 
the  material  with  which  we  had  to  work.  On  one  occasion  the  writer 
found  it  impossible  to  attend  one  of  the  meetings  and  Dr.  Garrison 
used  this  opportunity  to  express  his  views  on  the  subject : 

December  2,  1930. 

My  dear  M - . 

This  is  but  a  hurried  letter  written  in  a  moment  when  my  mood  knows 
not  itself.  I  did  not  see  you  last  week,  and  have  wondered  whether  or  not 
I  have  become  obviously  boring  in  the  seminar  course.  I  have  long  known 
that  my  means  of  expression  was  not  through  my  mouth  like  the  braying  of 
tired  mules  on  April’s  day,  but  rather  to  find  itself  in  the  push  of  my  quill. 
It  is  only  by  this  latter  method  that  I  feel  that  I  am  putting  across  the 
nuances  of  my  fancy  and  the  efforts  of  historical  searching.  Could  you  dine 
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with  me  at  the  U — .  C — .  next  Monday  night  at  6  o’clock  and  perhaps  tip 
me  off  as  to  the  follies  of  penitential  bibliographical  teaching.  With  esteem 
and  regards, 

F.  H.  G. 

His  lectures  were  given  in  a  soft,  low  voice,  somewhat  in  a  mono* 
tone  and  usually  read  from  a  closely  written  and  carefully  prepared 
manuscript.  To  those  of  us  who  knew  him  we  were  worried  that 
others  attending  a  lecture  of  his  for  the  first  time  would  not  come 
again,  and  so  miss  the  meaty  material  which  he  was  likely  to  give. 
It  gave  us,  also,  a  sense  of  impatience  for  the  lecture  to  come  to  its 
ripe  and  full  peak.  At  times  his  gentle  delivery  of  historical  data 
would  suddenly  take  turn  towards  a  reflective  attitude  on  his  part. 
These  reflections  occurred  at  any  time  in  a  dissertation  and  might  be 
literary  or  simply  a  pessimistic  opinion.  Closely  knitted  details  would 
suddenly  be  interruted  by  a  passage  from  Sterne,  Huxley  or  Arnold; 
even  Burton  and  Johnson  could  usually  be  coimted  on  to  appear. 
The  termination  of  his  lecture  at  Vanderbilt  University^  took  on 
such  a  characteristic  “  Garrisonian  ”  turn  in  pessimism  that  it  is  best 
to  quote  the  passage  directly : 

".  .  .  Whether  in  the  savage  or  civilized,  human  activity  might  be  visualized 
humorously  as  a  vast  array  of  occupational  neuroses.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  extravagances  of  the  post-bellum  period  and  accountable  for  its 
relative  intellectual  mediocrity.  The  transition  from  the  stable,  moribund 
social  order,  shattered  by  the  World  War,  to  a  change  of  things,  not  as  yet 
materialized,  might  be  likened  to  the  “  Chaos  ”  in  Haydn’s  Creation.  Nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  become  fanatically  self-determined  and  self-willed, 
bent  upon  the  salto  morlale  of  imcharted  courses,  ignoring  the  lessons  of 
history  and  the  experience  of  the  past,  committed  to  lines  of  thought  and 
action  likely  to  defeat  their  own  object  and  so  abut  in  nothing.  The  old  Greek 
ideal  of  aristocracy,  as  “the  best  that  human  nature  is  capable  of,’’  became 
confused  with  a  sham  autocracy  or  vie  de  parade  of  comedians  and  “bad 
actors,’’  qualified  mainly  by  almost  complete  lack  of  insight  into  human  nature 
and  human  affairs.  The  gulf  between  the  impersonal,  reserved  type  and  the 
sensational,  exhibitionist  type  is  the  age-old  difference  between  the  liberal- 
minded,  genial  people,  who  have  made  gifts  to  humanity  and  the  narrow, 
self-seeking,  self-referential  have-not.  The  reliable  safeguard  against  to 
“wondering  what  it  is  all  about’’  is  the  cool  self-possession  implicit  in  a 

*  Garrison,  F.  H.  Life  as  an  Occupational  Disease.  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Vol.  10,  no.  12,  pp.  679-694,  December  1934. 
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"  sense  of  humor  ” ;  in  other  words,  that  quick  and  ready  perception  of  the 
laughable  aspects  of  human  adjustments  to  life,  which  alone  makes  society 
possible  and  human  contacts  endurable." 

At  other  times  Garrison  would  pause  when  talking  of  Charles 
Richet  and  enter  into  the  following  mood : 

.  The  French  physiologist  Charles  Richet,  whose  book  (“  Idiot  Man  ”) 
doubtless  owes  its  title  to  Shakespeare’s 

‘Tale 

Told  by  an  idiot;  full  of  sound  and  fury. 

Signifying  nothing.’ 

"A  Mad  World,  My  Masters,"  the  title  of  a  play  by  one  of  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries"  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

Garrison  was  perhaps  at  his  very  best  as  a  teacher  in  his  office, 
during  a  walk,  at  meals  or  during  a  drive,  but  never  in  the  lecture 
hall.  In  the  held  of  medical  writing  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
An  unnecessary  comma,  an  erroneous  phrase,  a  twisted  thought  never 
failed  to  catch  his  eye.  Once  again  a  letter  is  the  best  recourse  to  his 
ideas  on  this  subject : 

May  23,  1931. 

Dear  M - 

I  have  carefully  read  and  re-read  your  paper  on - .  You  must  be 

frank  in  your  statements  and  still  remain  a  gentleman.  That  is  the  whole 
secret  of  putting  things  across.  At  times  you  have  used  an  expression  in 
which  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  I  would  wonder  if  a  Doctor  Bromide 
somewhere  in  the  middle  West  would  grasp  its  meaning.  There  are  several 
places,  where  the  indiscriminate  use  of  commas  would  make  one  wonder  if 
you  had  not  read  Fielding  in  a  bleary-eyed  fashion  the  night  before.  How¬ 
ever,  I  enjoyed  the  brochure,  but  am  returning  it  to  you  completely  red- 
penciled. 

F.  H.  G. 

In  all  matters  he  displayed  intellectual  brilliance.  It  was  to  us, 
“  his  students,  that  he  showed  his  animation  and  gentleness.  There 
was  a  soft  tenderness  in  his  nature  as  well  as  impetuous  indignation. 
. . .  This  was  brought  out  by  his  ideas  of  thoroughness  and  precision 
which  made  him  to  us  a  philanthropist  as  well  as  a  teacher.  The 
union  of  these  ardent  elements  of  high  temperament,  not  untouched 
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with  melancholy,  with  the  patience  of  a  scholar  and  the  sobriety  of  a 
critic  formed  the  singularity  of  his  personal  character.”  * 

In  the  years  1931  and  1932,  Dr.  Garrison’s  name  appears  in  the 
Medical  School  Catalogues  associated  with  the  following  courses  of 
instruction : 

1.  Continuation  of  Lectures  on  Isolated  Phases  of  Medicine  in 

Space. 

2.  Herodotus  and  the  Old  Travelers  as  Precursors  in  the  Typo- 

graphy  of  Global  (Geographical)  Medicine. 

Both  of  these  courses  were  not  very  well  attended.  Again  tlw 
majority  of  the  students  found  the  lecture  difficult  to  listen  to.  The 
material  was  too  full  of  data  and  showed  that  it  had  been  digested 
and  concentrated  to  a  point  where  it  coiUd  not  be  adeqtiately  put 
across  from  a  lecture  table.  Garrison,  moreover,  revealed  certain 
signs  of  weariness.  He  appeared  tired  and  often  distracted  and 
seemed  more  embarrassed  by  public  appearances  than  he  had  the 
previous  year. 

In  1932-33,  Dr.  Sigerist  became  the  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine.  His  efficiency  and  organization  took  a  considerable  load 
from  Dr.  Garrison,  who  had  found  organization  during  his  later 
years  a  most  difficult  thing.  Dr.  Garrison  gave  only  a  small  series  of 
conferences  that  year.  The  course  in  Bibliography  and  Proof  Cor¬ 
rection  continued,  but  he  sponsored  as  well  a  seminar  in  general 
medical  topics.  In  this  latter  course,  I  recall  being  assigned  to  give 
a  dissertation  on  Charcot  especially  in  relation  to  Charcot’s  Faith 
Healing  Activities.  I  have  often  wondered  why  he  gave  me  this 
subject,  because  I  had  found  it  a  most  difficult  subject  to  analyze. 

Once  again  a  letter  reveals  the  attitude  of  the  teacher : 

Wednesday. 

Dear  M - . 

I  have  wondered  why  it  is  that  you  have  been  reluctant  in  preparing  a 
discussion  on  Charcot* s  “  The  Faith  that  Heals.”  My  mind  is  not  made  up  as  i 

to  whether  this  attitude  of  Charcot’s  was  quackery  or  not  Let  me  hear  from 
you  about  this  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  H.  G. 

*  Pijoan,  M.  Fielding  H.  Garrisoa  The  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal 
jj:203,  1935. 
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The  answer  to  a  letter  of  this  type  always  had  the  one  result  of 
ending  in  a  long  discussion  and  the  final  presentation  of  a  paper.  We 
had  agreed  that  Charcot  had  made  many  noteworthy  contributions 
in  medicine,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  to  criticise  him  openly  for  some 
one  slip  on  his  part,  or  a  possible  folly  which  he  might  have  made 
during  his  advanced  years.  From  Garrison  one  learned  not  only  of 
Charcot's  life  but  of  his  work,  ambitions,  the  teachings  of  that  period, 
pathology,  etc.  He  often  had  said,  “  No  man  can  be  separated  from 
his  work  and  milieu.” 

Each  subject  between  teacher  and  student  became  a  personal  affair. 
To  wit,  a  letter  received  on  May  24,  1933,  shews  that  he  doubts  in 
his  own  mind  whether  his  advice  had  been  the  best : 

Dear  M - . 

Either  Friday  or  Saturday  evening'  will  suit  me,  only  call  me  sometime 
around  dusk,  as  the  G.  Family  has  been  known  to  improvise  an  expedition 
to  the  movies  in  sultry,  muggy  weather.  In  ordinary  weather,  I  lie  in  bed 
to  absorb  information  or  drive  the  quill,  but  this  is  impossible  when  the 
aUnosphere  is  hot  and  sticky.  Balzac’s  council  to  youth  was:  "be  not  too 
conhding,  too  enthusiastic,  or  too  frivolous, — the  three  rocks  upon  which 
youth  usually  splits.”  Although  my  body  is  old  and  moth-eaten,  I  am  still 
young  enough  in  spirit  and  mentality  to  make  these  mistakes  now  and  then, 
so  I  shall  lecture  a  little  about  them.  I  am  sorry  I  put  you  on  that  Champier 
theme,  as  I  feel  somehow  that  it  will  be  dry,  iminspiring,  and  unrewarding, 
at  least  hardly  worthy  of  the  elaborate  scaffolding  and  army-corp  planning 
you  have  blocked  out  for  the  enterprise.  I  hope  I  was  not  misled  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Streeter,  but  you  will  be  seeing  Sigerist  abroad,  and  will  know 
best  if  any  other  theme  is  more  effective.  The  1506  will  be  a  good  com¬ 
panion-piece  to  Dorevaux’s  rechauffe  of  Le  Myrouel  Des  Apothecares,  but 
I  still  think  that  a  compact,  informing  pre  and  proto  history  of  anatomy 
would  be  a  much  needed  gap-stopper  in  futuro,  particularly  for  students  and 
other  anxious  inquirers  after  salvation.  Looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  H.  Garrison 

In  1933-34,  he  gave  the  course  which  he  had  given  the  year  before, 
but  added  a  group  of  conferences  with  Dr.  Sigerist  on  a  geo-medical 
survey  of  Latin-American  Medicine.  He  became  more  ironical  and 
critical  during  this  year,  and  became  sensitive,  he  says,  “to  all 
stimuli.”  He  worried  about  the  future  of  medicine,  the  post-bellum 
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period,  and  turned  towards  music  and  to  his  intimate  friends  for 
comfort.  One  outstanding  feature  of  Dr.  Garrison’s  teaching  was 
his  introduction  of  literature,  grammar,  English  construction,  and 
general  history  into  medicine.  Examination  questions  found  in  the 
appendix  of  his  book  “  History  of  Medicine  ”  reveal  this  attitude. 
He  influenced  all  of  us  who  came  in  close  contact  with  him.  His 
room  in  the  library,  his  cluttered  desk,  his  cigars,  his  soft  way  of 
giving  out  information,  his  moods  became  an  intimate  part  of  us  all. 
One  spent  hours  listening  to  him  in  his  office.  He  talked  deliberately 
and  to  the  point  about  any  phase  of  Medical  History,  interjecting 
now  and  then  some  anecdote,  or  an  analogy  of  personal  types,  going 
from  Billroth  to  Brahms  and  Brahms  to  Qara  Schumann.  In  spite 
of  his  oratorical  handicap  he  will  always  be  remembered  in  the  minds 
of  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  as  a  great 
teacher  and  master. 


FIELDING  H.  GARRISON 
ARTURO  CASTIGLIONI 


Fra  tutti  gli  storid  media  deirultimo  ventennio  Fielding  H. 
Garrison  fu  sioiramente  il  piu  imiversalmente  noto :  forse  I’unico  ma 
sicuramente  il  prime  che  fu  conosciuto  e  letto  attentamente  non  solo 
da  storid  o  da  eruditi,  ma  anche  da  im  grandissimo  numero  di  medid 
pratid.  Il  suo  libro  costituisce  oggi  ancora  un  esempio  prezioso  di 
un’opera  pensata  e  scritta  da  im  medico  di  vasta  cultura  professionale, 
dotato  ad  un  tempo  d’un  acuto  spirito  d’osservazione  e  di  un  fine 
gusto  letterario :  qua  e  la  in  quelle  pagine  scritte  con  chiara  sempli- 
dta,  con  ammirabile  sense  pratico,  spunta  e  brilla  uno  sprazzo  di 
umorismo  che  contribuisce  a  far  risaltare  tm  uomo  o  una  situazione 
e  a  rendere  piu  piacevole  la  lettura  del  libro.  Non  e’e  negli  scritti 
del  Garrison  nulla  di  scolastico,  non  vi  si  riscontra  mai  il  tone  catte- 
dratico  e  autoritario  di  chi  vuole  imporre  il  suo  giudizio  o  far  rilevare 
I’opera  da  lui  compiuta.  A1  contrario :  quest’ uomo  modesto,  timido 
e  semplice  nella  sua  opera  come  fu  nella  sua  vita,  nasconde  la  sua  per- 
sonalita,  si  prodiga  nel  riconoscere  generosamente  gli  studi  compiuti 
dagli  altri  ed  e  forse  il  prime  fra  gli  autori  americani  che  conosce 
perfettamente  tutta  la  letteratura  storica  straniera,  e  non  solo  quella 
tedesca  e  francese,  ma  anche  quella  italiana,  la  russa,  I’olandese, 
dimostrando  cosi  uno  studio  accurate  e  profondo.  Ancora  un  merito 
essenziale  dei  suoi  scritti  deve  venir  citato  ad  esempio,  ed  e  I’esattezza 
e  direi  quasi  la  perfezione  delle  citazioni  bibliografiche.  Non  vi  e 
nessun  lavoro  storico  di  va\  certo  valore  che  il  Garrison  non  abbia 
letto  e  citato :  con  esattezza  meticolosa,  dalla  prima  aH’ultima  pagina 
del  libro  sono  indicati  i  testi  dai  quali  egli  ha  tolto  le  notizie.  Vi  e 
in  tutto  quello  che  egli  ci  ha  lasciato  la  traccia  sicura  del  lavoratore 
metodico,  di  scrupolosa  onesta,  imparziale  e  serene  nei  giudizi,  pre- 
occupato  soltanto  di  far  valere  i  meriti  degli  altri  e  di  non  parlare 
mai  dei  propri. 

Non  tocca  a  me  scrivere  in  queste  pagine  notizie  biografiche  del 
Colonnello  Garrison  ne  fare  una  critica  particolareggiata  delle  sue 
opere:  questo  compito  sara  certamente  affidato  a  persona  piu  com- 
petente  e  piu  vicina  al  nostro  grande  Maestro :  io  voglio  qui  ricordare 
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quale  amico  e  quale  compagno  di  lavoro  sia  stato  quest’uomo  che  fu 
dotato  di  una  sensibilita  artistica  squisita,  musicista  appassionato  e 
cultore  fervidissimo  delle  arti  belle.  Per  i  suoi  colleghi  e  per  gli 
studiosi  di  tutte  le  parti  del  mondo  egli  era  un  prezioso  amico  che  a 
tutti  largiva  i  suoi  consigli  prontamente,  diffusamente,  sacrihcando 
il  suo  tempo  e  il  suo  lavoro.  Chiunque  gli  chiedesse  un  parere  o  un 
aiuto  nelle  sue  ricerche  poteva  essere  sicuro  che  il  Garrison  avrebbe 
tratto  dalla  sua  memoria  o  dalla  sua  magnihca  biblioteca  un  contribute 
prezioso.  Le  sue  indicazioni  erano  sempre  esatte,  sicure  e  sollecite: 
ad  ogni  invio  di  tm  libro  o  anche  di  im  semplice  estratto  egli  rispon- 
deva  facendo  delle  note  critiche  e  dando  dei  suggerimenti :  era  un 
lettore  instancabile  dotato  di  vma  memoria  prodigiosa  e  conosceva  la 
letteratura  italiana  non  meno  profondamente  che  quella  inglese  od 
americana.  Egli  aveva  I’animo  di  un  poeta  e  di  vm  artista,  conosceva 
i  poeti  classici  e  li  rileggeva  frequentemente,  aveva  una  grande 
dimestichezza  con  I’opera  di  Dante  e  del  Petrarca  e  seguiva  con  vivo 
interesse  tutte  le  manifestazioni  del  movimento  intellettuale  e  par- 
ticolarmente  degli  studi  storici  in  Italia.  Benevolo  ed  indulgente 
giudice  sapeva  incoraggiare  tutti  coloro  che  movevano  i  primi  passi 
ed  aiutarli  efficacemente.  Chi  scrive  queste  righe  non  dimentica  che 
i  suoi  primi  lavori  inviati  al  Garrison  che  allora  si  trovava  alle 
Filippine  furono  accolti  con  squisita  cortesia  e  diedero  inizio  ad  tma 
corrispondenza  nella  quale  I’illustre  storico  manifestava  tutta  la  bonta 
del  suo  animo. 

Il  ricordo  di  Fielding  H.  Garrison,  amico  cordiale  e  sincero,  non 
puo  essere  disgiunto,  in  chi  lo  conobbe,  da  quello  dello  storico,  del 
bibliografo,  del  letterato.  Gli  incontri  che  io  ebbi  con  lui  costituiscono 
ricordi  incancellabili :  moltissimi  furono  i  consigli  che  io  ebbi  da  lui, 
molte  le  indicazioni  che  guidarono  le  mie  ricerche.  Al  Congresso 
medico-storico  di  Budapest  lo  conobbi  personalmente :  speravo  molto 
che  egli  si  sarebbe  recato  in  Italia  come  era  suo  vivissimo  desiderio, 
ma  non  fu  possibile  allora  che  egli  compiesse  quello  che  chiamava  il 
suo  pellegrinaggio  d’amore.  Lo  rividi  ancora  lungamente  quando  fui 
in  America  nel  1933  e  nello  splendido  Istituto  di  storia  della  medicina 
della  Johns  Hopkins  University  centro  e  focolare  degli  studi  storici, 
fondato  da  un  mio  venerato  e  illustre  amico  il  prof.  Welch,  diretto 
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sapientemente  da  un  carissimo  compagno  il  prof.  Henry  Sigerist, 
ritrovai  ancora  una  volta  Fielding  H.  Garrison.  Egli  mi  porse  il 
suo  saluto  affettuoso  e  commovente  in  lingua  italiana:  ammiratore 
sincere  di  Roberto  Browning  egli  amava  citare  i  versi  nei  quali  il 
poeta  aveva  celebrato  Tltalia.  Rividi  allora  il  mio  caro  e  ammirabile 
amico  nella  sua  casa  ospitale,  nel  circolo  dei  suoi  compagni  e  colleghi, 
nella  biblioteca  ove  egli  lavorava :  conobbi  quella  meravigliosa  biblio- 
teca  del  General  Surgeon  Office  di  Washington  alia  quale  egli  dedico 
tanta  parte  della  sua  vita  operosa,  e  innanzi  a  me,  commosso  e  ammi- 
rato  per  I’accoglienza  fratemamente  cordiale  trovata  in  America,  la 
figura  di  Fielding  H.  Garrison  apparve  tutta  intera  nella  plena 
nobilta  delle  sue  linee :  la  figura  dello  studioso  diligente,  del  pensatore 
profondo,  del  ricercatore  instancabile,  del  Maestro  generoso,  del- 
I’amico  leale  e  cortese. 

Quando  io  lasciai  ^Itimora  e  1’ America  ebbi  da  lui  ancora  un 
graditissimo  dono:  un  bellissimo  esemplare  di  quel  Yellow  Book  di 
Browning  nei  quale  il  poeta  ha  raccolto  in  versi  stupendi  xma  pagina 
di  storia  della  vita  privata  in  Italia.  £  affidandomi  il  libro  nel 
quale  egli  aveva  scritto  vma  dedica  italiana  con  parole  commoventi, 
soggiunse ;  “  Io  non  so  se  potro  venire  a  vedere  il  vostro  paese  come 
vorrei :  portate  voi  all’Italia  il  saluto  di  un  ammiratore  fedele.” 

Egli  non  pote  venire  poiche  era  prossimo  il  termine  della  sua  vita 
mortale.  Ma  del  suo  affetto  per  I’ltalia,  per  i  suoi  poeti,  per  i  suoi 
artisti,  per  i  suoi  medici,  per  le  sue  bellezze  natural!,  per  il  suo  popolo, 
egli  ha  lasciato  una  traccia  non  dimenticabile  nell’opera  sua.  Oggi  alia 
memoria  di  questo  grande  amico  e  di  questo  storico  insigne  giunga  dal- 
ritalia  che  egli  ebbe  cara,  da  im  discepolo  che  non  lo  dimentichera 
mai,  un  saluto  riverente  e  commosso. 
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Recent  statistical  surveys  show  that  both  scientists  and  literary 
men  begin  their  activities  at  about  25  years  of  age,  reach  complete 
maturity  ten  years  later,  and  remain  active  until  about  a  decade  prior 
to  death  {Raskin  in  J.  Abnorm.  Social  Psychol.,  1936,  31 :  20-35) 
Garrison  was  an  exception.  He  wrote  his  first  paper  in  1906  when 
he  was  36  years  of  age,  published  his  chief  work  seven  years  later, 
and  kept  on  writing  contributions  to  the  bibliography  and  history  of 
medicine  until  his  death  in  1935. 

Between  1906  and  1913  he  chose  topics  that  lay  close  to  him.  He 
described  the  Army  Medical  Library,  where  he  had  been  working 
since  1889,  discussed  bibliographical  subjects,  published  a  list  of 
medical  classics,  popularized  physical  chemistry,  wrote  two  obituaries, 
and  made  three  shy  attempts  in  the  field  of  medical  history  proper. 

Throughout  all  these  years  he  was  collecting  material  for  his  now 
famous  primer  in  medical  history.  Instigated  by  an  editorial  of  the 
Medical  Library  and  Historical  Journal  (1906),  which  complained 
about  the  neglect  of  medical  history  by  English  writers.  Garrison 
wanted  to  give  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  subject.  Encouraged 
by  Billings,  Allbutt  and  Osier,  the  triumvirate  of  his  hero-worship, 
he  had  every  chance  in  the  stillness  of  the  Army  Medical  Library  for 
carrying  through,  single-handed,  a  task  of  such  magnitude. 

The  publication  of  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Medicine  in 
1913  made  him  known  at  once  in  all  the  English  speaking  countries, 
and  to  the  narrow  circle  of  medical  historians  of  the  world.  In  the 
United  States,  where  European  historical  research  always  needed  an 

*  With  permission  of  the  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Army,  who  is  not  responsible 
for  any  statement  in  the  article. 
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interpreter,  Garrison  was  hailed  as  a  pioneer,  which  he  really  was. 
For  his  country  his  book  became  the  standard  reference  work  kept  on 
the  shelves  of  all  libraries,  public  and  private,  used  in  medical  schools 
as  a  textbook,  and  referred  to  in  the  historical  preambles  of  innumer¬ 
able  medical  case  reports.  For  Garrison  himself  it  meant  a  peak  in 
his  literary  career,  and  friendly  associations  with  men  who  exercised 
great  influence  upon  him. 

Though  he  had  learned  already  the  love  of  old  books  from  Billings 
and  Osier,  his  more  thorough  study  of  medical  incunabula  began 
only  after  his  association  with  Klebs.  Though  he  had  an  inborn 
tendency  to  value  beauty  and  art,  his  interest  in  the  history  of 
anatomy  and  art  was  awakened  by  Streeter.  Sudhoff  encouraged 
him  to  make  research  at  the  basic  sources  of  medical  history,  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  description  of  a  manuscript  on  the  King’s  Evil 
and  a  few  smaller  contributions  in  the  years  1913-1917,  Garrison 
never  published  or  described  anything  unedited,  except  in  his  bio¬ 
graphies  of  contemporary  medical  men. 

Mere  dry  research  in  archives  never  pleased  him,  and  throughout 
his  life  he  remained  the  artist  in  medical  biographies  and  historical 
synopses.  Moreover,  the  popular  demand  for  his  papers  after  1913 
would  leave  him  no  time  for  original  research.  Urged  by  medical 
societies,  historical  clubs,  library  associations,  editors,  and  chairmen 
of  meetings  of  all  kind,  he  had  to  write  willy-nilly  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

His  closer  association  with  the  Army  Medical  Corps  in  1917 
resulted  in  a  series  of  publications  on  military  topics,  among  them  a 
compenditun  of  the  history  of  military  medicine.  His  unsigned 
editorials  in  the  Military  Surgeon  show  him  a  good  American  patriot, 
a  good  soldier,  and  an  able  member  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  in  his  own  way  tried  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
a  better  military  service. 

When  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  elected  him  as  con¬ 
sulting  librarian  in  January  1925,  Garrison  reached  the  greatest  speed 
of  his  literary  production.  The  Bulletin  of  this  academy  offered  him 
its  first  pages,  and,  from  1925  to  1932,  there  was  rarely  a  monthly 
issue  without  Garrison’s  “  editorial.”  He  worked  according  to  a 
definite  plan,  and  filled  out  the  editorial  pages  with  a  set  of  biogra- 
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phies  of  New  York  physicians,  a  series  of  papers  on  the  history  of 
sanitation,  on  modem  ideas  in  medicine,  on  the  connection  of  medi¬ 
cine  with  the  general  literature,  and  a  set  of  publications  on  the 
history  of  medicine  in  various  countries  (Russia,  Persia,  France, 
Spain). 

Many  of  his  writings  from  the  last  decade  of  his  life  are  to  be 
regarded  as  supplements  to  his  historical  compendium.  Some  of 
them  were  originally  lectures  at  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  Baltimore,  where  he  came  imder  the  influence  of  Welch  and 
Sigerist,  and  where  he  became  sad  witness  of  the  triumph  of  the 
very  methods  of  historical  education  he  never  liked  and  always 
objected  to. 

To  Garrison  as  to  Schopenhauer  and  Carlyle,  history  was  the 
essence  of  innumerable  biographies.  Somewhere  he  stated  that  medi¬ 
cal  biography  is  not  only  the  best  mode,  or  one  of  the  best  modes, 
of  preserving  historical  data,  but  it  is  the  most  simple  and  direct 
line  of  approach  to  medical  history.  His  compendium  of  medical 
history  is  a  long  chain  of  shorter  or  longer  medical  biographies, 
and  sixty  of  his  separate  publications,  that  is,  one  fourth  of  his 
literary  production,  deal  with  the  life  history  of  medical  men  and 
scientists.  He  had  a  specific  talent  for  biography,  and  the  characters 
he  has  drawn  of  the  prominent  persons  are  struck  off  with  the 
hand  of  a  master.  He  liked  to  scrutinize  the  private  and  public  life 
of  great  men,  to  reconstruct  their  figures  in  vivid  colors,  to  preserve 
their  sayings,  to  tell  the  little  jokes  and  the  petty  scandals  about  them, 
and  to  resurrect  those  who  were  forgotten.  But  he  was  too  much  of 
a  poet,  and  subconsciously  followed  the  principle  of  Spengler: 
“  Natur  soil  man  wissenschaftlich  traktieren,  iiber  Geschichte  soil 
man  dichten  ”  (Untergang  des  Abendlandes) . 

Much  of  his  success  as  a  literary  man  was  due  to  his  cultivated 
and  philosophical  tone.  He  wrote  the  fashionable  American  feuil- 
leton-style  of  essays,  with  tropes  and  figures  of  all  kinds,  introducing 
many  foreign  words  and  short,  recondite  allusions  to  the  historical 
and  bellelettristical  literature.  Phrases,  compoimd  adjectives,  and 
metaphors  as  the  following  are  common  to  him :  “  top-heavy  feudal¬ 
ized  scholastic  ” ;  “  Salernitan  professors  degenerated  into  beardless 
striplings  ” ;  “  the  spinal  column  looks  like  a  Malay  creese  ” ;  “  break- 
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ing  butterflies  upon  wheels  ” ;  “  risking  his  neck  with  all  the  reck¬ 
lessness  of  a  border  reiver  ” ;  “  pitchforked  into  the  clinical  arena  ” ; 

“  pudgy,  slatternly,  dowdy-looking  female  ” ;  “  the  caveat  emptor 
fallacy  ” ;  “  smokescreen  for  craft  and  profit^ring  ” ;  “  slave-ship 
overcrowding  of  public  vehicles,”  etc. 

He  had  a  great  admiration  for  sophisticated  aphorisms,  proverbs, 
and  the  like,  and  his  writings  aboimd  with  them  as  the  following 
fragment  of  his  foreword  to  the  fourth  edition  of  his  compendium 
shows: 

As  a  consequence  of  our  changeable  climate  and  political  system,  some 
Americans  tend  to  become  infatuated  with  particular  ideas  and  cults,  which 
they  drop  just  as  speedily  when  buncoed  by  them,  like  Lowell’s  archetypal 
journalist,  who  is  “  very  much  of  his  present  way  of  thinking,  whatever 
that  happens  to  be.”  This  is  what  Renan  implied  by  “  la  dure  inintelligence 
des  Americains  du  Nord.”  One  remedy  for  shallow,  superficial  reactions, 
essentially  different  from  Scotch  or  French  tenacity  of  purpose  and  opinion, 
English  conservativism  in  action,  or  even  the  flightiness  of  quick-witted, 
imaginative  Celt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  memorable  sentence  of  Joubert: 
“  Experience  in  dealing  with  many  opinions  makes  the  mind  more  flexible  and 
confirms  in  its  final  choice  of  the  best  course  to  take,”  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying :  ”  Prove  all  things :  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.”  Errors 
in  medical  reasoning  are  obviously  due  to  the  same  cause  which  the  great 
intellect  of  Spinoza  assigned  for  all  human  mishaps:  “inadequate  ideas.” 
Cardinal  Newman  afifirmed  that  .  .  .  (etc.). 

Whether  he  had  read  all  of  his  literary  pets,  or  referred  to  them 
only  from  dictionaries  of  quotations  is  hard  to  determine.  His 
references  to  non-medical  literature,  to  great  men  and  to  authors  of 
little  importance  would  make  out  a  long  list  starting  with  the 
name  of  Julius  Caesar  and  ending  with  Jack  London.  He  quotes 
from  Diderot,  Buff  on,  Victor  Hugo,  Sainte  Beuve,  Maupassant, 
Flaubert,  Moliere,  Knock,  Leopardi,  Goethe,  Moltke,  Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer,  Kant,  Schiller,  Hauptmann,  Hesse,  Liszt,  Schubert, 
Stevenson,  Dickens,  Kipling,  Butler,  Coleridge,  Browning,  Whitman, 
Mencken,  James  Barrie,  Bernard  Shaw,  etc.  There  is  often  so  much 
of  these  literary  ornaments  that  his  thoughts,  though  not  without 
brilliancy  and  subtlety,  are  hard  to  follow.  For  his  style,  which  in 
some  way  reminds  us  of  Allbutt’s  essays  or  Rabelais,  it  is  true  what 
he  wrote  of  Sir  Qifford  Allbutt’s  language :  “You  feel  at  whiles  the 
need  of  a  key  or  footnotes,  to  set  off  the  erudition  which  the  writer 
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takes  for  granted  in  his  readers.”  But  whatever  he  published  and  in 
whichever  style  he  wrote  it  was  the  production  of  a  very  modest 
man,  who  sent  his  book  to  the  market  with  the  motto :  “  Feci  quod 
potui :  faciant  meliora  potentes.” 

His  thirty  years  of  literary  activity  resulted  in  more  than  200 
publications  of  different  character.  The  following  list,  though  it 
does  not  pretend  to  be  complete — some  of  the  book-reviews  or  obitu¬ 
aries  might  be  missing — includes  all  important  publications  of  Gar¬ 
rison.  The  material  has  been  arbitrarily  divided  into  eleven  groups 
according  to  subjects.  The  abbreviations  used  in  the  references  are 
those  of  the  Index-Catalogue  of  the  Army  Medical  Library. 

A.  Texts  and  Documents. 

1.  Medizinisch-historische  Denkm^er  des  Konigsiibels  in  der 

medizinischen  Bibliothek  des  Kriegsministeriums  zu  Wash¬ 
ington.  Arch.  Gesch.  Naturwiss.,  1913,  6:  113-7.  Also 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  M.,  Lond.,  1914,  7 :  227-34. 

Detailed  description  of  a  MS.  folio  volume  of  22  leaves,  which 
contains  items  related  to  the  King:’s  Evil.  In  deciphering  the 
manuscript,  the  author  took  Col.  McCaw,  Librarian,  for  help. 
The  English  publication  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  German. 

2.  Ein  Erinnerungsblatt  an  R.  Virchow.  Arch.  Gesch.  Naturwiss., 

1913,6:  116-7. 

Describes  a  copy  of  Virchow’s  Geschichte  des  Aussatzes,  which 
contains  the  drawing  of  a  leper  made  by  Virchow. 

3.  A  brief  history  of  gastric  intubation.  Boston  M.  &  S.  J., 

1916,  174:  267-70. 

On  the  priority  of  the  invention  of  the  stomach  tube. 

4.  A  note  on  the  history  of  variolation.  Ann.  M.  Hist.,  1919, 

2:394-5. 

5.  Figurations  of  skeletal  and  visceral  anatomy  in  the  Books  of 

Hours  (with  Voynich,  W.  M.).  Ann.  M.  Hist.,  1917, 

1 :  225-30. 

Describes  the  Books  of  Hours  (Paris,  1501),  now  in  possession 
of  the  Army  Medical  Library. 
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6.  The  birthplace  of  Hunters.  Ann.  M.  Hist.,  1919,  2:  21-2. 

Reproduction  of  an  old  house  at  Lord  Calderwood,  England; 
from  the  collection  of  the  Army  Medical  Library. 

7.  Two  pictures  of  Emil  Noegerrath  (1827-95).  Ann.  M.  Hist., 

1928,  10  :  210-11. 

B.  Synthetic  History  of  Medicine — Education  in  Medical 

History. 

8.  Fracastorius,  Athanasius  Kircher,  and  the  germ  theory  of 

disease.  Science,  1910,  31 :  500-2. 

Correction  of  Riley’s  note  on  early  references  to  the  relation  of 
flies  to  disease.  Riley  stated  that  Kircher  has  seen  the  larger 
species  of  bacteria.  Garrison  refers  to  Osier,  who  said  that 
Fracastorius  is  the  true  author  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease. 
Kircher  did  not  have  microscopes  of  a  magnifying  power  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  bacteria.  Riley  replied  that  Kircher’s  microscope 
was  as  good  as  that  of  Leeuwenhoek. 

9.  Athanasius  Kircher  and  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  Science, 

1910,  31 :  857-9. 

Continuation  of  his  dispute  with  Riley.  Also  reference  to  early 
work  on  the  mosquito  theory  of  yellow  fever  transmission. 

10.  *  *  *  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  medicine,  with  medical 

chronology,  bibliographic  data  and  test  questions.  763  p.  8®. 
Phila.  &  Lond.,  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1913. — Also  2.  ed. 
905  p.  Phila.,  1917.— Also  3.  ed.  942  p.  Phila.,  1922.— Also 
4.  ed.  996  p.  Phila.,  1929. — Also  Introduccion  a  la  historia 
de  la  medicina  (transl.  from  2.  ed.  by  Eduardo  Garcia  del 
Real)  2  V.  5  p.  1.,  435;  2  p.  1.,  637.  8®.  Madrid,  Calpe, 
1921-22. 

The  first  edition  is  dedicated  to  Col.  Walter  O.  McCaw,  Librarian 
of  the  Army  Medical  Library.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to 
give  a  definite  outline  of  the  history  of  medicine.  Garrison  keeps 
the  attitude  of  an  interpreter  or  expositor  of  historical  research, 
and  does  not  pose  as  an  authority.  He  does  not  want  to  exploit 
all  the  original  investigations.  His  research  in  connection  with 
his  writing  the  book  was  the  research  of  a  bibliographer,  limited 
to  the  verification  of  facts,  dates,  and  references.  In  his  Preface, 
Garrison  gives  a  few  of  his  thoughts  on  the  philosophy  of  medi¬ 
cal  history,  influenced  by  Sudhoff  and  the  German  School.  Each 
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chapter,  12  altogether,  is  treated  in  the  Sudhoif’s  style.  His  chief 
sources  were  SudhofTs  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  the  handbooks  of 
Haeser,  Neuburger-Pagel,  the  chronological  tables  of  Choulant  and 
Pagel.  For  pedagogical  purposes,  a  set  of  test  questions  has  been 
affixed  to  the  thick  volume.  The  author  thinks  that  special  courses 
in  medical  history  wotild  be  hardly  an  advantage  to  the  average 
American  student;  such  courses  shotild  be  replaced  by  medical 
history  clubs  and  demonstrations. 

The  first  edition  was  reprinted  in  1914.  The  book  was  not 
received  with  unanimous  ovation,  and  in  the  Preface  of  the  2nd 
edition  Garrison  had  to  defend  himself  against  Neuburger’s  severe 
criticism,  who  said  that  G.  deliberately  breaks  with  many  view¬ 
points  standardized  in  the  past  or  current  on  the  continent.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sudhoff  considered  the  work  as  clear-sighted, 
open-hearted.  Garrison  himself  never  regarded  his  book  anything 
but  a  primer. 

In  the  third  edition,  which  was  reprinted  in  1924,  the  chapters 
on  medieval  and  modem  medicine  are  thoroughly  revised,  and 
new  parts  added  dealing  with  Chinese  medicine,  the  history  of 
certain  specialties,  etc.  The  bibliography  was  enlarged.  The  4th 
edition  contains  2  new  chapters  on  prehistoric  medicine,  and  on 
the  medicine  in  the  World  War.  For  these  additions.  Garrison 
received  the  impetus  from  the  Spanish  translator,  Garcia  del 
Real,  whose  translation  contains  a  special  chapter  on  prehistoric 
medicine,  and  a  “  Breve  resumen  de  la  historia  de  la  medicina  en 
Espana.” 

11.  The  history  of  bloodletting.  N.  York.  M.  J.,  1913,  97 :  432-7; 

498-501. 

Read  before  the  Medical  History  Qub  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
1911. 

12.  Ductless  glands,  internal  secretion,  and  hormonic  equilibrium. 

Popular  Sc.  Month.,  1914,  85:  531-40;  1915,  86:  142-52. 

13.  Anatomical  illustrations  before  and  after  Vesalius.  Med.  Rec., 

N.  Y.,  1915,  87:  246  (Abstract). 

Address  before  the  N.  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  likened 
Vesalius  to  Beethoven. 

14.  Leonardo  and  Vesalius  (Holl-Roth  controversy)  A  disputa¬ 

tion  by  A.  C.  Klebs  and  F.  H.  Garrison.  Qeveland  M.  J., 
1915,  14:615-7  (Abstract). 

Same  as  No.  13.  A  disputation  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Geveland,  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  anatomical  drawings 
of  Vesalius.  They  conclude  that  Vesalius  was  original. 
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15.  Greek  cult  of  dead  and  the  chthonian  deities  in  ancient  medi¬ 

cine.  Ann.  M.  Hist.,  1917,  1:  35-53. 

16.  The  gods  of  the  underworld  in  ancient  medicine.  Bull.  Johns 

Hopkins  Hosp.,  1917,  28:  332-3  (Abstract). 

Same  as  No.  15. 

17.  Sculpture  and  painting  as  modes  of  anatomical  illustration 

(with  Streeter,  E.  C.).  Ann.  M.  Hist.,  1919,  2:  305-29. — 
Also  in  Choulant-Frank’s  History  and  bibliography  of  ana¬ 
tomical  illustration.  Chicago,  1920  as  Appendix  II  on 
p.  370-402. 

18.  Anatomical  illustration  since  the  time  of  Choulant.  In  Chou¬ 

lant-Frank’s  History  and  bibliogr.  anat.  illustr..  Chic.,  1920, 
p.  403-12  (Appendix  III). 

19.  Recent  realignment  in  the  history  of  medieval  medicine  and 

science.  Annual  Rep.  Am.  Hist.  Ass.  (1920),  p.  173-8. 

Recent  historical  research  is  turning  to  the  study  of  medieval 
manuscripts.  The  medieval  period  is  not  so  dark  as  believed. 

20.  *  *  *  History  of  endocrine  doctrine.  In  Barker’s  Endocrin¬ 

ology  and  Metabolism,  N.  Y.,  1922,  1 :  45-78,  14  fig. 
Essentially  the  same  as  No.  12. 

21.  ♦  *  ♦  Notes  on  the  history  of  military  medicine.  206  p.  8®. 

Washington,  Ass.  Mil.  Surgeons,  1922. 

These  notes  were  lectures  originally  delivered  at  the  Medical 
Field  Service  School,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  June  21-22,  1921; 
later  published  in  vol.  49,  50,  51  of  the  Military  Surgeon,  1921- 
22;  then  reprinted. 

22.  *  *  ♦  History  of  pediatrics.  In  Abt’s  Pediatrics,  Phila.,  1923, 

1:  1-170,  53  must. 

A  good  compendium  of  pediatrics,  with  a  list  of  pediatric  journals 
and  transactions  (p.  125-30). 

23.  History  of  neurology.  In  Dana’s  Textbook  of  nervous  dis¬ 

eases,  10.  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1925,  p.  1. 

24.  Historical  aspects  of  diabetes  and  insulin.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad. 

Med.,  1925,  1 :  127-33. 
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25.  *  *  *  The  principles  of  anatomic  illustration  before  Vesalius. 

58  p.  12®.  N.  Y.,  Hoeber,  1926. 

Dedicated  to  E.  C.  Streeter.  His  object  is  to  demonstrate  that 
the  real  content  of  artistic  anatomy  is  not  descriptive  anatomy  but 
ethnic  morphology. 

26.  The  history  of  cancer.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  Med.,  1926,  2: 

179-85. 

27.  The  history  of  heating,  ventilation  and  lighting.  Ibid.,  1927, 

3:57-67. 

With  a  chronological  list  of  the  history  of  heating,  etc. 

28.  Developmental  possibilities  in  medical  history  as  a  branch  of 

the  medical  curriculum.  Ibid.,  1929,  5 :  741-56. 

Lectures  on  medical  history  are  useless  for  medical  students. 
Intensive  study  of  medical  history  is  intended  for  doctors  alone. 
Osier's  personal  method  should  be  used  in  teaching  history.  The 
article  shows  a  developing  conflict  in  Garrison’s  personality. 

29.  The  history  of  drainage,  irrigation,  sewage-disposal,  and 

water  supply.  Ibid.,  1929,  5 :  887-938. 

30.  Newer  sidelights  on  the  antiquity  and  provenance  of  Indian 

medicine.  Ibid.,  1930,  6:  523-35. 

Discussion  of  the  origin  of  medicine  in  India. 

31.  An  epitome  of  the  history  of  Spanish  medicine.  Ibid.,  1931, 

7:589-634. 

32.  Russian  medicine  under  the  old  regime.  Ibid.,  1931,  7: 

693-734. 

33.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  circulatory  system.  Ibid., 

1931,  7  :  781-806. 

34.  Herbale  and  bestiaries.  Ibid.,  1931,  7 :  891-904. 

A  collective  review  of  some  recent  publications  on  Herbals. 

35.  *  ♦  *  A  century  of  American  medicine.  In  Beard’s  Century 

of  Progress,  N.  Y.,  1933,  p.  325-56. 

Good  general  outline  of  the  development  of  American  medicine. 

36.  The  history  of  research  work  in  the  biological  sciences.  Bull. 

School  M.  Univ.  Balt.,  1933,  17 :  93-108. 

37.  Persian  medicine  and  medicine  in  Persia.  Bull.  Inst.  Hist. 

Med.,  Balt.,  1933,  1 :  129-53. 
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38.  The  skin  as  a  functional  organ  of  the  body.  Bull.  N.  York 

Acad.  Med.,  1933, 9: 417-32. 

Lecture  in  the  institute  of  History  of  Medicine.  Contribution  to 
the  history  of  dermatology. 

39.  Transvaluations  and  deflations  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and 

its  teaching.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  Med.,  1934,  10:  579-92. 
Compare  with  No.  28.  The  article  deals  with  the  new  methods  of 
medico-historical  instruction  introduced  by  Sigerist,  his  seminary 
method,  his  virtuosity  of  keeping  his  lectures  to  the  intellectual 
level  of  his  audience,  and  his  method  of  historical  research  (in¬ 
vestigation  at  the  basic  sources).  The  present-day  revolution  in 
medical  history  is  described  in  a  rather  bitter  language,  revealing 
the  conflict  of  the  synthetic  writer  with  the  analytical  methods. 

40.  History  of  gastroenterology  (with  special  reference  to  Ameri¬ 

can  developments).  Ibid.,  1934,  10  :  629-42. — Also  Am.  J. 
Digest.  Dis.,  1934-5,  1 :  893-8. 

41.  Life  as  an  occupational  disease.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  Med., 

1934,  10  :  679-94. 

With  description  of  Ramazzini’s  work,  and  notes  on  character- 
ology. 

42.  Pages  of  Spanish  medicine.  Med.  Ann.  District  of  Columbia, 

1935,4:73-6. 

C.  Medical  “  Kulturgeschichte  ” — Medicine  in  Literature. 

43.  The  bone  called  “  Luz.’»  N.  York  M.  J.,  1910,  92:  149-51. 

“  The  learned  Rabbins  of  the  Jews 

Write  there’s  a  bone  which  they  call  Luz  ...” 

Based  upon  a  paper  of  Rabbi  Kohler  published  in  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia  (v.  8,  p.  219). 

44.  Medical  allusions  in  Hudibras  and  Butler’s  remains.  N.  York 

M.  J.,  1910,92:245-8. 

A  direct  continuation  of  his  studies  of  the  satirist  Butler  (see 
No.  43).  Many  quotations  from  Butler’s  Hudibras,  and  Butler’s 
Remains  in  Verse  and  Prose  (1759). 

45.  Richard  Bright’s  travels  in  lower  Himgary.  Johns  Hopkins 

Bull.,  1912,  23:  173-82. 

R.  Bright’s  (1789-1858)  account  of  his  journey  from  Vienna 
through  lower  Hungary  (1815)  is  the  most  important  book  of 
travels  written  by  a  physician. 
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46.  ♦  (with  Col.  Casey  A.  Wood).  A  physician’s  anthology 
of  English  and  American  poetry,  xxiii,  346  p.  16®.  Lond., 
Oxf.  Univ.  Press,  1920. 

Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Osier,  to  whom  it  was 
originally  intended  as  a  birthday  present.  Col.  Wood,  U.  S. 
Army,  is  an  old  Montreal  student  of  Osier.  The  volume  was 
prepared  during  Osier’s  life,  and  passed  through  his  hand.  The 
forword  written  by  Garrison  describes  Osier’s  personality  and 
character.  The  poems  are  divided  into  18  groups,  the  first  being 
Youth  and  Manhood,  and  the  last  one  Divina  Mors. 

47.  The  literary  tradition  in  English  medicine.  Bull.  Soc.  M.  Hist 

Chicago,  1922,  2 :  360-70. 

Description  of  the  work  of  Charles  Singer;  rather  a  bic^aphy. 
Contains  bibliography  of  Singer. 

48.  Introduction  to  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  medicine. 

J.  Philippine  Islands  M.  Ass.,  1923,  3:6;  62. 

Lecture  before  the  College  of  Med.  and  Surgery,  Manila,  Nov. 
1922.  Aim:  to  stimulate  interest  in  history  of  medicine  at  the 
Philippines.  Discusses  the  newer  methods  of  teaching  medical 
history. 

49.  Kipling  on  John  Hunter.  Mil.  Surgeon,  1923,  53:  141-3. 

Reprint  of  Rudyard  Kipling’s  conunent  on  the  medical  profession, 
origiiudly  printed  in  the  Times,  Febr.  22,  1923.,  on  the  birthday 
anniversary  of  John  Hunter. 

50.  A  poem  in  praise  of  ophthalmology.  Aim.  M.  Hist.,  1925, 

7:439. 

51.  Medical  munismatics.  Ann.  M.  Hist.,  1926,  8:  128-35. 

52.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  as  a  prime  mover  in  quarantine 

legislation.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  Med.,  1926,  2 :  123-7. 
History  of  the  New  York  quarantine  station. 

53.  The  triumph  of  medicine.  Mil.  Surgeon,  1927,  60 :  59-64. 

Medicine  in  the  satyric  literature. 

54.  Medical  proverbs,  aphorisms,  and  epigrams.  Bull.  N.  York 

Acad.  Med.,  1928,  4  :  979-1005. 

Medicine  in  proverbs  and  proverbs  in  medicine. 

55.  Brief  note  on  medical  philately.  Ann.  M.  Hist.,  1929,  n.  s., 

1:  451-2. 
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56.  Social  status  and  social  disabilities  of  the  surgeon  through  the 

ages.  Proc.  Inst.  Med.  Chicago,  1929,  7 :  209-20. 

57.  The  evil  spoken  of  physicians  and  answer  thereto.  Bull.  N. 

York  Acad.  M.,  1929,  5 :  145-57. 

Supplements  to  the  contributions  of  Witkowski,  Dana,  and  others; 
the  negative  aspect  of  No.  54.  Aphorisms  attacking  the  medical 
profession;  also  utterances  of  great  persons  about  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine. 

58.  Medicine  as  an  agency  in  the  advancement  of  science,  art,  and 

civilization.  Ibid.,  1929,  5 :  305-27. 

Digest  of  a  lecture  read  at  the  Mayo  Qinic. 

59.  Medical  tour  in  the  West.  Ibid.,  1929,  5 :  391-412. 

On  development  of  medicine  and  the  medical  educational  centers 
in  the  West:  Qeveland,  Chicago,  Madison,  Rochester,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Iowa  City,  Ann  Arbor. 

60.  A  medical  tour  in  Europe.  Ibid.,  1930,  6:  243-64. 

An  account  of  his  travel  in  Europe,  1930.  Remarks  on  a  few 
museums  and  historical  institutions.  Very  characteristic  piece  of 
Garrison’s  writings,  and  a  pleasure  for  a  reader  with  Freudian 
mentality. 

61.  The  romantic  episode  in  the  history  of  German  medicine. 

Ibid.,  1931,  7:  841-64. 

Free  modulations  on  Hirschfeld’s  article  of  the  same  topic,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Kyklos  (1930,  3:  1-89). 

62.  The  literary  tradition  in  English  medicine.  Ibid.,  1932,  8: 

535-57. 

63.  Medical  geography  and  geographic  medicine.  Ibid.,  1932,  8: 

593-612. 

64.  (jeomedicine :  a  science  in  gestation.  Bull.  Inst.  Hist.  Med., 

Balt.,  1933,  1 :  2-9. 

65.  The  medical  literature  of  France.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  M., 

1933,9:267-93. 

66.  On  quackery  as  a  reversion  to  primitive  medicine.  Ibid.,  1933, 

9:601-12. 

Originally  a  seminary  conference  in  the  Institute  of  History  of 
Medicine,  Baltimore.  The  success  of  quackery  is  due  to  the  sug¬ 
gestibility  of  the  victims  and  to  a  primitive  craving  for  the  super¬ 
natural. 
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67.  Medicine  in  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  Ibid.,  1934 

10:477-503. 

D.  Military. 

68.  The  Anglo-Indian  surgeon.  Edinburgh  M.  J.,  1914,  12: 

425-32. 

Army  surgeons  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  belong  to  the 
group  of  men  called  romantic  by  Wilhelm  Ostwald.  Short  history 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  based  on  reports  published  in  the 
Indian  Medical  Gazette  (1912,  v.  47)  and  the  Annals  of  Tropical 
Medicine. 

69.  Plattsburg  from  another  angle.  Mil.  Surgeon,  1916,  39: 

546-8. 

Describes  the  training  camp  at  Plattsburg,  and  comments  on  the 
lectures  of  Col.  Page  and  Maj.  Huntington. 

70.  Prosthetic  appliances  in  war-time  (Historical  resume).  Ibid., 

1916,  39  :  507-9. 

71.  The  statistical  lessons  of  the  Crimean  War.  Ibid.,  1917,  41: 

457-73. 

The  lesson  is  that  no  war  can  be  conducted  with  success  if  the 
civil  authorities  hamper  their  commanders  and  medical  officers 
with  orders  and  suggestions  based  upon  academic  assumptions. 

72.  Physicians  and  patriotism.  Ibid.,  1917,  41:  610-3. 

Unsigned  editorial.  Appeal  of  the  journal  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  urging  participation  in  preparedness. 

"3.  The  statistics  of  the  Austro-Prussian  (“  7-weeks  ”)  War, 
1866,  as  a  measure  of  sanitary  efficiency  in  campaign.  Ibid., 

1917,  41:  711-7. 

*^4.  The  military  code.  Ibid.,  1917,  4l :  725-6. 

On  Army  regulations. 

75.  *  *  ♦  Our  new  Army  Medical  Department.  14  p.  12®.  N.  Y., 

Hoeber,  1918. 

Words  on  Gorgas,  the  vrork  and  organization  of  the  Medical 
Department  during  the  war,  training  camps,  etc 

76.  An  historical  exhibit  of  military  medicine.  Mil.  Surgeon,  1918, 

42:351-9. 
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77.  War  Surgery:  Academic  and  real.  Ibid.,  1918,  42:  560-2. 

Unsigned. 

78.  The  history  of  isolation  cubicles  in  hospital  wards  and  bar¬ 

racks.  Ibid.,  1918,  42  :  700-3. 

Unsigned. 

79.  Medical  and  surgical  history  of  the  War.  Ibid.,  1918,  43: 

347-9. 

Col.  Casey  A.  Wood  suggested  a  project  of  collecting  material 
for  the  medical  and  surgical  history  of  the  American  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  World  War. 

80.  The  medical  history  of  the  War.  Ibid.,  1919,  44:  287-97. 

Same  topic  as  No.  79. 

81.  The  rate  of  training.  Ibid.,  1919,  45:  110-3. 

Anonymous  editorial  on  Draper's  article  on  susceptibility  to 
disease. 

82.  The  use  of  the  caduceus  in  the  insignia  of  the  Army  Medical 

Officer.  Bull.  M.  Libr.  Ass.,  1919,  9:  13-6. 

The  caduceus  is  an  old  Assyro-Babylonian  symboL 

83.  The  Babylonian  caduceus.  Mil.  Surgeon,  1919,  44:  633-6. 

84.  The  German  Medical  History  of  the  War.  Ibid.,  1920,  46: 

427-30. 

85.  The  Castle-Mitchell  Roster  of  Medical  Cadets  in  the  U.  S. 

Army  (1861-1865).  Ibid.,  1920,  47:  513-23. 

Reprint  of  a  typewritten  list  of  medical  cadets  in  service  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  compiled  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
and  Dr.  Castle,  with  a  history  of  the  Corps  of  Medical  Cadets. 

86.  A  lubrication  on  the  caduceus.  Mil.  Surgeon,  1932,  71 : 129-32. 

Comment  on  Tyson’s  paper.  Defends  the  right  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Medical  Corps  to  employ  the  caduceus  as  its  symbol. 

E.  Bibuography — Nomenclature — Library  Science. 

87.  A  sketch  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office.  Med. 

Libr.  &  Hist.  J.,  Brooklyn,  1906,  4:  211-6. 

The  first  publication  of  Garrison.  It  gives  a  short  description  of 
the  Army  Medical  Library,  with  allusion  to  its  early  history. 
Information  on  the  working  methods  of  the  Index-Catalogue. 
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It  is  interesting:  to  know  that  in  the  same  issue  of  the  journal, 
which  was  then  the  official  organ  of  the  Association  of  Medical 
Librarians,  an  editorial  is  complaining  about  the  neglect  of  medi¬ 
cal  history  by  English  writers.  There  was  no  complete  work  on 
medical  history  in  English,  and  the  writer  of  the  editorial  be¬ 
lieves  that  “  An  adequate  presentation  of  the  subject  would 
necessitate  a  work  in  several  volumes  and  we  doubt  if  any  one 
man,  single-handed,  could  carry  through  a  task  of  so  great 
magnitude,  involving  so  much  research."  The  editorial  also 
urges  the  organization  of  an  American  Medico-Historical  Society. 

It  is  probably  this  editorial  that  inspired  Garrison  for  writing 
his  compendium  of  medical  history. 

88.  On  editorial  revision  of  titles  of  medical  papers.  Virginia  M. 

Semi-Month.,  1909-10,  14:  136-40. 

Discussion  of  the  art  of  reporting  medical  cases,  selecting  a  proper 
title.  Criticism  of  hybrid  medical  terms.  This  was  the  time  when 
Barton  and  Wells  began  their  work  on  a  dictionary  of  medical 
epon3rms.  Garrison  favors  the  use  of  well-known  eponyms  since 
they  are  likely  to  awaken  and  stimulate  a  lively  interest  in  the 
history  of  medicine.  The  article  is  a  good  example  of  Garrison’s 
style  of  writing.  On  the  four  pages  there  are  3  references  to 
German  authors,  2  to  French  writers,  one  to  classical  Latin,  and 
2  to  English  authors,  with  quotations  in  the  original  language. 

89.  Eponymic  expressions  in  medical  literature.  Boston  M.  &  S.  J., 

1909,  161 :  618-22. 

Reflections  on  the  recently  published  dictionary  of  medical  epo¬ 
nyms  of  Barton  and  Wells.  Eponyms  are  found  in  all  branches  of 
human  activity,  even  in  music  (“  Stadler  quintet”).  Medical 
teachers  and  editors  should  prevent  the  growth  of  eponyms  from 
becoming  a  nuisance  or  a  fad. 

90.  The  historical  collection  of  medical  classics  in  the  library  of 

the  Surgeon-General’s  Office.  J.  Am.  M.  Ass.,  1911,  56: 
1785-92. 

Description  of  a  chronological  exhibit  of  medical  incunabula  and 
16th  century  authors. 

91.  How  to  collect  old  medical  books  in  Europe,  where  to  go  and 

what  to  look  for  (with  Felix  Neumann).  Ibid.,  1911,  57: 
895-8. 

A  few  hints  to  physicians  going  to  summer  vacation  to  Europe, 
the  "happy  hunting  grounds"  for  the  medical  book-lover.  List 
of  a  few  medical  classics  of  the  18th  and  19th  century. 
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92.  Texts  illustrating  the  history  of  medicine.  Index-Catalogue, 

1912,  2.  ser.,  17 :  83-178.  Also  reprint. 

Arranged  in  chronological  order.  The  list  covers  the  history  of 
medicine  from  the  prehippocratic  period  to  the  19th  century. 

93.  The  medical  periodical  and  the  scientific  society.  New  Orleans 

M.  &  S.  J.,  1914,  67 :  503-9. 

History  of  periodicals.  Complains  of  the  haphazard  publishing 
of  scientific  transactions. 

94.  Medical  joumalisiu.  In  Reference  Handb.  M.  Sc.,  N.  Y., 

1915,  5:  706-12. 

With  a  list  of  early  medical  periodicals. 

95.  Medical  libraries.  Ibid.,  1915,  5 :  901-10. 

On  the  library.  History  of  libraries  and  medical  libraries.  Or¬ 
ganization,  administration,  and  classification.  List  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  libraries  of  the  world. 

96.  The  uses  of  medical  bibliography  and  medical  history  in  the 

medical  curriculum.  J.  Am.  M.  Ass.,  1916,  66:  319-24. 

“  Bibliography  is  only  an  enlarged  system  of  book-keeping.”  It 
revolves  aroimd  a  card  index.  Describes  bibliographic  methods  in 
medicine  and  medical  history.  How  to  establish  and  conduct 
medical  history  clubs. 

97.  Greetings  from  the  Surgeon-General’s  Library.  Colorado  M., 

1916,  13:  366-8. 

An  open  letter  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Denver. 
With  a  few  words  on  Billings  and  his  importance  for  medical 
libraries. 

98.  In  defence  of  Vesalius.  Bull.  Soc.  M.  Hist.,  Chicago,  1916, 

4:47-65. 

Based  on  Roth’s  Monography. 

99.  Sir  William  Osier’s  contributions  to  medical  literature.  Ann. 

M.  Hist.,  1919,2:  184-7. 

100.  A  regional  list  of  medical  periodicals.  Bull.  M.  Libr.  Ass., 

1919,  9:  23-4. 

Comment  on  the  Yale  University  list  of  medical  periodicals. 

101.  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office.  Ibid.,  1919,  9 :  8. 

Short  note. 
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102.  The  Index  Medicus  and  facilities  of  the  Library  of  the  Sur¬ 

geon-General’s  Office  for  research  work  by  physicians.  Am. 
J.  Electrother.,  1921,  39:  456-8. 

103.  Community  interests  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  medical 

library.  Long  Island  M.  J.,  1921,  15:  105-13. 

104.  A  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  Prof.  K.  Sudhoff.  Bull. 

Soc.  M.  Hist.  Chicago,  1923,  3 :  33-50.  (with  Maj.  Tasker). 
Includes  593  items  from  1875  up  to  1921.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
that  SudhofTs  doctor  dissertation  (1875)  was  on  the  primary 
multiple  carcinoma  of  the  bones.  His  next  publication  was 
printed  10  years  later,  also  on  a  malignant  tumor.  His  first 
medico-historical  paper  dealing  with  Paracelsus  was  published  in 
1887.  Sudhoff  himself  is  a  relative  of  Paracelsus. 

105.  Series  and  families  of  diseases.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  M.,  1926, 

2 : 491-501. 

On  history  of  classification  of  disease,  with  Osier’s  views. 

106.  The  classification  of  a  small  medical  library  (with  Col.  Pha- 

len).  Mil.  Surgeon,  1927,  60 :  294-300. 

For  the  information  of  small  medical  libraries.  Describes  sbdf 
classification,  subject  classification,  and  gives  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  books  in  the  Army  Medical  Library. 

107.  A  note  on  Girolamo  Segato.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  M.,  1927, 

3:481. 

Comment  on  Mott’s  editorial 

108.  Quarterly  Cumulative  Index  Medicus ;  what  it  stands  for  and 

how  to  use  it.  J.  Am.  M.  Ass.,  1927,  89 :  26-9. 

History  of  the  Index  Medicus;  description  of  its  classification 
system.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  issue  of  the  new  Quarterly 
in  May  1927. 

109.  Available  sources  and  future  prospects  of  medical  biography. 

Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  M.,  1928, 4 :  586-607. 

A  paper  very  important  for  the  understanding  of  Garrison’s  atti¬ 
tude  to  medical  history,  and  for  the  evaluation  of  his  activity. 
“  Medical  biography  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  preserving  his¬ 
torical  data  and  the  most  simple  and  direct  line  of  approach  to 
medical  history.”  “  Only  a  limited  number  of  people  ”...  have 
any  specific  talent  for  biography,  and  he  was  one  of  them.  In  this 
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paper  he  gives  a  history  of  medical  biography  writings,  a  compre* 
hensive  list  of  sources,  and  discusses  the  rules  of  how  to  make 
biographies. 

110.  The  Osleriana.  Ibid.,  1929,  5:  365. 

Oslerus,  a  genus  of  Nematoda,  was  named  after  Osier,  who  de¬ 
scribed  it  in  1877. 

111.  Progress  in  cataloging  of  medical  incunabula,  with  a  revised 

check-list  of  the  incunabula  in  the  Army  Medical  Library. 
Ibid.,  1930,  6:  365-435. 

Contribution  to  history  of  printing  in  various  countries.  History 
of  cataloguing  medical  incunabula.  The  check-list  is  not  accurate. 

112.  The  high  cost  of  current  medical  periodicals.  Bull.  M.  Libr. 

Ass.,  1932,  20:  165-9. 

Deterioration  of  medical  literature  after  the  World  War.  German 
periodicals  are  too  expensive.  German  medical  papers  of  to-day 
are  too  lengthy,  and  one  does  not  get  his  money’s  worth. 

113.  The  first  authentic  periodical  of  medical  history.  Bull.  N. 

York  Acad.  M.,  1932,  8:  421-7. 

114.  Bibliographic  der  Arbeiten  Moritz  Steinschneiders  zur  Ge- 

schichte  der  Medizin  und  Naturwissenschaften.  Sudhoffs 
Arch.,  1932,  25 :  249-78. 

Lists  552  items. 

115.  Revised  check-list  of  texts  illustrating  the  history  of  medicine. 

Bull.  Inst.  Hist.  Med.,  Balt.,  1933,  1 :  333-434. 

Revision  of  No.  92. 

116.  The  medical  and  scientific  periodicals  of  the  17th  and  18th 

centuries  with  a  revised  catalogue  and  check-list.  Bull. 
Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1934,  55 :  285-343. 

F.  Popular  Science. 

117.  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs  and  his  relation  to  modem  science.  Pop. 

Sc.  Month.,  1909,  74;  470;  551 ;  75 :  41 ;  191. 

Analysis  of  the  works  of  Willard  Gibbs  (1839-1903),  professor 
of  mathematical  physics  at  Yale  University,  on  the  basis  of  his 
“Scientific  Papers”  (N.  Y.,  1906).  Discussion  of  the  principle 
of  entropy,  and  its  historical  development. 
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118.  Physiology  and  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics.  N.  York 

M.  J.,  1909,90:492;  551;  594. 

Written  under  the  influence  of  his  Gibbs’  studies. 

119.  A  note  on  Traube’s  theory  of  osmosis  and  attraction-pressure. 

Science,  1910,  32:  281-6. 

Notes  on  a  recent  series  of  publications  of  Traube  in  the  Bio- 
chemische  Zeitschrift  (1908-1910).  Traube’s  theory  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  American  Gibbs’s  theory  of  physical  chemistry. 

120.  Ehrlich’s  specific  therapeutics  in  relation  to  scientific  method. 

Pop.  Sc.  Month.,  1911,  209-22. 

On  “606,”  its  use  in  the  U.  S.  Army;  the  side-chain  theory. 

121.  The  newer  epidemiology.  Mil.  Surgeon,  1923,  53:  1-14.  Also 

J.  Philippine  M.  Ass.,  1924,  4:  89-97. 

Written  while  he  was  stationed  at  the  Sternberg  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Manila,  P.  I.  Evaluates  the  role  of  mathematics  in  epi¬ 
demiology.  Words  on  control  of  epidemics  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  Far  East 

122.  The  reticuloendothelial  system.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  M.,  1926, 

2:  339-43. 

123.  The  (iesolei  at  Diisseldorf.  Ibid.,  1927,  3 :  1-6. 

124.  Bacteriophagy  and  the  theory  of  tiltrascopic  virus.  Ibid., 

1927,  3:  217-24. 

125.  Constitution  and  characterology  (Cycloids  and  schizoids). 

Ibid.,  1927,  3:  489-95. 

126.  Protein  stimulation  (local  death)  and  protein  therapy.  Ibid., 

1927,  3:  555-60. 

127.  On  Sydenham’s  view  of  causation  in  the  light  of  17th  century 

thought.  Ibid.,  1933,  9 :  53-68. 

G.  Biographies  and  Obituaries. 

128.  James  Brown  McCaw.  Old  Dominion  J.  M.  &  S.,  Richmond, 

1906,  5 : 65-6. 

J.  B.  McCaw  (1823-1906)  was  the  father  of  Maj.  W.  O.  McCaw, 
who  was  the  chief  of  Garrison  in  the  Army  Medical  Library. 
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129.  In  memoriam:  General  Robert  Maitland  O’Reilly,  Surgeon- 

General,  U.  S.  Army  (1902-9).  N.  York  M.  J.,  1912,  96: 
1126-7. 

130.  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher ;  an  appreciation.  J.  Am.  M.  Ass.,  1912, 

59 :  1907-8.  Also  Index  Med.,  1912,  2.  ser.,  10 :  No.  12. 

131.  In  memoriam:  Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings.  Index  Med.,  1913 

(4p.). 

132.  Edwin  Klebs  (1834-1913).  Lancet,  1913,  2:  1657.  Also 

Science,  1913,  38 : 920-1. 

133.  Walter  Holbrook  Gaskell  (1847-1914).  Brit.  M.  J.,  1914, 

2:  559.  Also  Lancet,  1914,  2  :  869.  Also  Science,  1914, 
40  :  802-5. 

134.  ♦  ♦  ♦  John  Shaw  Billings;  a  memoir,  ix,  432  p.  8°.  N.  Y., 

1915. 

With  genealogy,  military  record  and  bibliography  of  Billings 
(1838-1913).  The  memoir  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Billing’s  family  and  friends.  Important  for  the  early  history  of 
medical  bibliography  in  America,  and  for  the  history  of  the  Army 
Medical  Library. 

135.  Daniel  Leclerc.  Med.  Pickwick,  1915,  1:  369-71. 

Printed  in  the  column  “  Ad  seniores  honores.” 

136.  Celsus.  Ibid.,  1915,  1:65-6. 

137.  Guy  de  Chauliac.  Ibid.,  1915,  1:  161-3. 

138.  The  personality  of  Vesalius.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  1915, 

26:  121-3. 

Same  as  No.  14. 

139.  Sir  Michael  Foster  and  the  Cambridge  School  of  physiologists. 

Maryland  M.  J.,  1915,  58 : 105-18. 

On  Foster,  the  English  physiologist  (1836-1907). 

140.  Henry  Leopold  Eisner.  Med.  Rec.,  1916,  89 :  376.  Also  (with 

A.  Jacobi)  in  a  pamphlet  form  (N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1916). 

141.  Ronald  Ross  and  the  prevention  of  malarial  fever  (with 

General  Gorgas).  Scient.  Month.,  1916,  3:  133-50. 
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142.  Armand  Trousseau:  a  master  clinician.  Intemat.  Qin.,  1916, 

3:284-303. 

An  excellent  picture  of  Trousseau  and  his  era;  notes  on  Da  G)sta. 

143.  The  scientific  work  of  Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings.  Biogr.  Mem. 

Nat.  Acad.  Sc,  Wash.,  1917,  8:  385-416. 

144.  Sir  Thomas  Lauder  Brunton,  M.  D.  (1844-1916),  and  apostle 

of  preparedness.  Mil.  Surgeon,  1917,  40:  369-77. 

Account  of  Brunton's  volume  of  essays  on  physical  and  military 
training. 

145.  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  the  Nestor  of  American  Surgery.  Ann. 

M.  Hist.,  1917,  1:318-22. 

146.  Memorial  notice:  Sir  Marc  Amand  Buffer  (1859-1917). 

Ibid.,  1917, 1 : 218-20. 

147.  In  memoriam :  Dr.  Frank  Baker  (1841-1918).  N.  York  M.  J., 

1918, 108:859-60. 

148.  Fletcher  Robert  (1823-1912).  Boston  M.  &  S.  J.,  1918,  180: 

217-9. 

149.  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi  (1830-1919),  Science,  1919,  50:  102-4. 

AUo  Ann.  M.  Hist.,  1919,  2:  194-205. 

150.  Memorial  notice:  Mortimer  Frank  (1874-1919).  Ann.  M. 

Hist.,  1919,  2:  206-7.  Also  in  Choulant-Frank.  History 
Anat.  Ill.,  Chic,  1920. 

151.  Sir  William  Osier  (1849-1919).  Mil.  Surgeon,  1919,  46: 

202-3.  Also  Science,  1920,  51:  55-58.  Also  ibid.,  1919,  50: 
244-6.  AUo  Bull  M.  Libr.  Ass.,  1919,  9:  8-9. 

152.  Raphael  Blanchard  (1858-1919).  Ibid.,  1919,  44  :  656. 

153.  Joseph  Leidy.  Alumni  Reg.  Univ.  Pennsylvania,  1919,  21: 

553-70. 

154.  Dr.  Ernest  Wickersheimer,  medical  librarian  and  medical 

historian.  Bull.  Soc.  M.  Hist.  Chicago,  1922,  2  :  285-94. 

E.  Wickersheimer  (1880-  )  is  a  pupil  of  Sudhoff;  a  medical 

librarian. 
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155.  Prof.  Karl  Sudhoff  and  the  Institute  of  Medical  History  at 

Leipzig.  Ibid.,  1923,  3 :  1-32. 

On  Sudhoff’s  scientiSc  achievements,  Paracelsus  studies;  with  a 
list  of  publications  from  the  Institut  fur  Geschichte  der  Medizin 
in  Leipzig.  See  also  Na  104. 

156.  Qxarcot.  Intemat.  Qin.,  1925, 4: 244-72. 

157.  Alonzo  Clark.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  M.,  1925,  1 :  325-8. 

158.  John  Wakefield  Francis  (1789-1861).  Ibid.,  1925,  1:  35-40. 

159.  Samuel  Bard  and  the  King’s  College  School.  Ibid.,  1925,  1 : 

85-91. 

160.  Valentine  Mott.  Ibid.,  1925,  1 :  209-14. 

161.  David  Hosack  (1769-1835).  Ibid.,  1925,  1:  167-71. 

162.  Huxley  after  30  years.  Ibid.,  1925, 1 :  399-404. 

163.  Biographical  sketch  (of  Sudhoff).  In  Sudhoff’s  Essav,  N.  Y., 

1926,  p.  3-41. 

(See  also  No.  155). 

164.  The  Charcot  Centenary.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  M.,  1926,  2: 

Suppl.,  3-7. 

165.  Charcot  and  the  Salpetriere.  Ibid.,  1926,  2:  Suppl.,  8-9. 

166.  Laennec.  Ibid.,  1926,  2 :  389-93. 

167.  Bacon’s  relation  to  medicine.  Ibid.,  1926,  2 :  449-55. 

168.  John  Shaw  Billings;  an  appreciation.  Mil.  Surgeon,  1927, 

61 :  61-4. 

169.  Professor  Miller  as  a  pioneer  in  postgraduate  (seminar)  train¬ 

ing  in  the  history  of  medicine.  Phi  Beta  Pi  Q.,  1928,  May. 

169*.  Osier’s  place  in  the  history  of  medicine.  In  Sir  William  Osier 
Mem.  Vol.,  1926,  p.  29-33. 

170.  A  neglected  medical  scholar.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  M.,  1928, 

4:469-76. 

On  Charles  Creighton  (1867-1927),  who  wrote  the  History  of 
Epidemics  in  Britain. 

171.  Lister  in  relation  to  the  Victorian  background.  Ibid.,  1928, 

4:  Suppl.  167-72. 
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172.  Forgotten  medical  celebrity  of  Paris.  Am.  J.  Surg.,  1929, 

6:  688-9. 

On  Louis  D^ire  Veron  (1798-1867),  one-time  director  of  the 
Paris  Opera. 

173.  Ramon  y  C^ajal.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  M.,  1929,  5 :  483-508. 

Based  on  Cajal’s  Recuerdos  de  mi  vida  (Madr.,  1928) ;  contains 
aphorisms  from  Charles  de  Caf& 

174.  In  memoriam:  Walter  M.  Brickner  (1875-1930).  Ibid.,  1930, 

6:755-7. 

175.  Fontenelle  as  a  populizer  of  science.  Ibid.,  1932,  8:  479-96. 

With  translation  of  his  Dialogues  of  medical  interest 

176.  Moritz  Steinschneider  as  a  contributor  to  the  history  and 

bibliography  of  medical  literature.  In  Libman’s  Anniv.  vol., 
N.  Y.,  1932,2:473-9. 

See  also  No.  114. 

177.  Karl  Sudhoff  as  editor  and  bibliographer.  Bull.  Inst.  Hist 

Med.,  Balt.,  1934,2:7-9. 

178.  Billings:  a  maker  of  American  medicine.  In  Lect.  on  Hist 

Med.,  1926-32,  Phila.,  1933,  p.  187-200. 

179.  In  memoriam:  William  Henry  Welch  (1850-1934).  Scient 

Month.,  1934,  38:  579-82. 

180.  The  medical  history  of  Robert  Schumann  and  his  family.  Bull. 

N.  York  Acad.  M.,  1934,  10:  523-38. 

181.  Felice  Fontana :  a  forgotten  physiologist  of  the  Trentino.  Ibid., 

1935,  11: 117-22. 

Probably  the  last  publication  of  Garrison.  See  also  No.  42. 

H.  Music. 

182.  Medical  men  who  have  loved  music.  -  1920,  p.  158-76. 

I.  Book-Reviews. 

183.  Cyclopedia  of  American  Medical  Biography  (H.  E.  Kelly). 

Science,  1912,  35 :  777-9. 

184.  Die  Variolation  im  18.  Jahrhundert  (A.  C.  Klebs).  Ibid., 

1915,  41:  502-4. 
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185.  Catalc^e  of  scientific  papers  (Royal  Soc.  London).  Ibid., 

1914,40:  563-5. 

186.  Some  American  medical  botanists  (H.  A.  Kelly).  Ibid.,  1915, 

41 : 649-50. 

187.  The  institutional  care  of  the  insane  in  the  United  States  and 

Canada  (H.  M.  Hurd,  et  al.).  Ibid.,  1916,  44:  138-40. 

188.  The  nurse  in  Greek  life  (Sister  Mary  Rosaria).  Ann.  M. 

Hist.,  1917,  1 :  325-6. 

189.  Lord  Kitchener  and  medical  administration  on  the  Western 

Front.  Mil.  Surgeon,  1923,  52 :  654-7. 

Comment  on  Lord  Esher’s  book  “  The  tragedy  of  Lord  Kitchener.” 

190.  Fare’s  Die  Behandlung  der  Schusswunden  (H.  E.  Sigerist). 

Ann.  M.  Hist.,  1923,  5 :  188. 

191.  Estados  Unidos  e  medicina  (O.  Clark).  Ibid.,  1923,  5 :  188. 

192.  Kurzes  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medizin  (K.  Sudhoff). 

Ibid.,  1923,5: 187. 

193.  Rudolf  Virchow  (K.  Sudhoff).  Ibid.,  1923,  5:  186. 

194.  Skizzen  (K.  Sudhoff).  Ibid.,  1923,  5:  186. 

195.  The  life  of  Sir  William  Osier  (H.  Cushing).  Science,  192!), 

61:  611-3. 

196.  Die  deutsche  medizinische  Wochenschrift  (W.  Briinn).  Ann. 

M.  Hist.,  1925,  7:  444-5. 

197.  Erstlinge  der  paediatrischen  Literatur  (K.  Sudhoff).  Pedi¬ 

atrics  of  the  Past  (J.  Ruhrah).  Ibid.,  1925,  7 :  443-4. 

198.  Guy  Patin  (etc.)  (F.  R.  Packard).  Ibid.,  1925,  7 :  203-4. 

199.  The  healing  gods  of  ancient  civilizations  (W.  A.  Jayne). 

Ibid.,  1926,  8:  93-4. 

200.  New  views  of  Max  Wellmann  on  the  authorship  of  Celsus. 

Ibid.,  1926,  8:  203-7. 

Comment  on  Wellmann’s  book  on  Celsus. 

201.  Centenario  da  Regia  Escola  de  Cirurgia  do  Porto.  Ibid.,  1926, 

8:327. 
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202.  Microbe  hunters  (P.  De  Kruif).  Mil.  Surgeon,  1926,  S8: 

702-3. 

203.  Le  caducee  au  cours  des  ages  (L.  Lenoury).  Ibid.,  1926,  58: 

224-224  (lb). 

204.  Medical  heredity  (W.  Browning).  Ibid.,  1926,  58 :  224  (2  b)- 

224  (5  b). 

205.  The  iconography  of  A.  Vesalius  (M.  H.  Spielmann).  Ibid., 

1926,  58  :  589-90. 

206.  Human  constitution  (G.  Draper).  Physique  and  character 

(W.  J.  Sprott).  Ibid.,  1926,  59:  798-9. 

207.  The  destruction  of  the  quarantine  station  on  Staten  Island  in 

1858.  Bull.  N.  York  Acad.  M.,  1826,  2:  1-5. 

Comment  on  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1858  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Staten  Island. 

208.  The  evolution  of  anatomy  (Ch.  Singer).  Ibid.,  1926,  2 : 223-5. 

209.  Medieval  pest  tracts  and  dream-books.  Ibid.,  1926,  2  :  381-3. 

Review  of  Klebs’  Rem^es  contre  la  peste,  and  Hdin’s  La  clef 
des  sonfes. 

210.  Osier  memorials  (M.  Abbott).  Ibid.,  1926,  2:  539-45. 

211.  Hippocrates  (Loeb’s  Qassicals).  Mil.  Surgeon,  1927,  61: 

422  (lb).  Also  ibid.,  1932,  70:  198-9. 

212.  Why  we  behave  like  human  beings.  Ibid.,  1927,  61 :  (3  b). 

213.  Die  Erscheinimgen  an  der  Haut  bei  inneren  Krankheiten  (J. 

K.  Mayr).  Ibid.,  1927,  61 :  684  (4  b). 

214.  Die  Vorbereitung  zu  chirurgischen  Eingriffen  ( J.  Volkmann). 

Ibid.,  1927,  61 :  834-5. 

215.  The  healing  power  of  Nature.  N.  York  Acad.  M.,  1927, 

3:479. 

216.  New  history  of  medicine.  Ibid.,  1927,  3 :  477-8. 

217.  Early  medieval  anatomy.  Ibid.,  1927,  3:  607. 

218.  A  new  history  of  surgery.  Ibid.,  1928,  4 :  839-41. 

219.  Naunyn’s  autobiography.  Ibid.,  1928,  4:  941-53. 

220.  The  Osier  Catalogue.  Ibid.,  1929,  5  :  860-3. 
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221.  Sir  Humphry  Rolleston’s  life  of  Allbutt.  Ibid.,  1930,  6: 

132-5. 

222.  A  reproduction  of  Hirsch  and  Pagel.  Ibid.,  1930,  6:  189-91. 

223.  A  new  reading  of  Haller.  Ibid.,  1930,  6 :  504-8. 

224.  The  modem  dance  of  death.  Ibid.,  1930,  6 :  631-5. 

225.  Medicine  in  Massachusetts.  Ibid.,  1930,  6:  734-5. 

226.  Greek  pediatrics.  Ibid.,  1930, 6:  630-1. 

227.  The  Conway  Letters.  Ibid.,  1930,  6:  825-8. 

228.  A  new  bilingual  of  Fracastorius.  Ibid.,  6 :  828-32. 

229.  MacCallum’s  Halsted.  Ibid.,  1931,  7 :  34-6. 

230.  Two  notable  source-books.  Ibid.,  1931,  7 :  37-9. 

231.  Introduction  to  medicine  (Sigerist).  Ibid.,  1931,  7:  285-6. 

232.  History  of  medicine  in  the  United  States  (F.  R.  Packard). 

Ann.  M.  Hist.,  1932,  n.  s.,  4:  104-5. 

K.  Translations — Forewords. 

233.  Foreword  to  Ruhrah’s  Pediatrics  of  the  Past.  N.  Y.,  1925. 

234.  Foreword  to  Sudhoff’s  Essays  (with  translations  by  him  and 

others).  In  Sudhoff’s  Essays  in  the  History  of  Medicine, 
N.  Y.,  1926. 

235.  Translation  of  Gen.  Sieur’s  Tribulations  of  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  French  Army  from  its  origin  to  our  own  time.  Mil. 
Surgeon,  1929,  64:  843-58;  65:  31-45;  210-28. 

L.  Editorial  Activity. 

1903-12 — associate  editor  of  Index  Medicus. 

1912- 22 — editor  of  the  Index-Catalogue. 

1913- 26 — editor  of  Index  Medicus. 

1927-30 — associate  editor  of  Quarterly  Cumulative  Index  Medicus. 
1916-30 — associate  editor  of  Annals  of  Medical  History. 


(I 


